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OUR BODIES, AND HOW WE LIVE. The Franklin Arithmetics, 


An Elementary Text-Book of Physiology and Hygiene for use in Common Schools, 
By EDWIN P. SEAVER anv GEO, A. WALTON. 


By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D. 
Fresh, clear, practical text-books. Oral ercises rk 
Brief, Suggestive, and Entirely new; Written in a crisp and pointed same analysis answers for both processes. Decimals 
e 


PRIMARY —— ELEMENTARY — WRITTEN. 


le; From the stand-point of health; A chapter of homely hints on matters of ever practicable, thus avoiding a multiplicity of rules, Drill- tables, and exercises thereon, are given, 
-day health; A chapter [of practical experiments, with full explanations INDEFIBITELY EXTBEDED without requiring the teacher to search 


hints and helps; Questions on the text; Supplementary notes; Review topics; 
Blackboard cises and diagrams ; Glossary and Index; Numerous Illustrations. The Franklin Arithmeties were 


SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS AND Adopted in Boston, Mass., May, 1879. 
NARCOTICS ON THE HUMAN SYSTEM, Adepted in New YVerk City, Nov., 1883. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOG ¥ FOR ELEMENTARY USE BEFORE THE EDUCATIONAL 
ran west PUBLIC, AND COMPARATIVELY BY FAR THE LOWEST PRICK. Adopted in Lynn, Mass., Aug., 1884. 


iol is to familiarize the pup y experiments of an easy character, w © laws ygiene, and from 
Rte Test, the method is accurate, attractive, sensible, and practical. : . The Franklin Elementary Algebra. 


285 Pages. Price, 60 cents. A compact working text-book, presenting a course of study that is sufficient to meet the require- 
A copy sent postpaid for examination on receipt of price. &@™ Send for Special Circular. ments for admission to any College, and such as is pursued in the best High Schools and Academies, 


The Franklin Elementary Algebra was 


Adopted in Jersey City, N. J., Nov., 1883. 


As a Text-Book in Publie Schools, Adopted in Jersey City, N. Dec., 188°. vals, =—eVe’r'y 
YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES,| Seaver Walton’s Mental Arithmetic. 
tng or ir re the reals of ge nthe schook zoom. Seaver & Walton’s Mental Arithmetic was 
nat, particular aveention has boas paid to the preparation of books adapted to Supplementary Reading, of whlch Adopted in Cambridge, Mass., Nev., 1884. 
Published by J. H. BUTLER, 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 925 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
(Next the “Old South Meeting House.”) 10 Milk St., Boston, Mass. BOSTON: WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St, 
WHEN MAKING YOUR LIST OF BOOKS, REMEMBER 
MAURY’S NEW GHOGRAPHIT HES, 
The Compact, Economical, and Matchless TWO-BOOK SERIES, 
‘The “HLEMENTARY” and “REVISED MANUAL.” 
Also keep in mind that most popular and fascinating of Scientific Books, Send for a List of the University Series, ble’s Ma th r 
M Dictionary Venable’s Mathematics 
aury’s Revised Physical Geography. | “endo | hatles, 
in up your et pay Holmes’ Readers and History, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
M A URY’S M APS. And other superior Text-Books. 
WILLIAM WARE & | UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING C0., 19 Murray St., New York. 
Ws SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES- 
STERBROOK S Leading Nos,; 128, 333, 444, 105, 048, 
ALL STATIONERS HAVE THEM. 
STANDARD THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
SUPERIOR Worxs, Campen, N. J. 26 New YoRK, 
TAKH YouvuWR CHOICE. 


ee If your stationer does not keep 

Drxon’s Pencils, send 16 cents 
for samples. Mention New 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF Epwoa: 
TION. 


When the fall term of school 

commences you will need a supply | ee ai 
of pencils, and if you would save 
your nerves and patience, you 
should ask your stationer for 
DIXON’S and take no other. 
Dixon's American Graphite Pen. 
cils are free from grit; they leave 


rich, black lines; the leads do 
hot crumble and break, and they will give better satisfaction than any other pencil you can possibly get. The illustration above shows a few of our many 
kinds. For artists and draughtsmen we make 10 grades of hardness, for schools and offices 7 grades, and we have over 500 kinds in No. 2 and No. 3 leads 


for general use. We also have an elegant line of Ink and Pencil Erasers, Slate Pencils in Wood, Colored Crayons, etc. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., : : #£«Jersey City, N. J. | 
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ART, EDUCATION 


SILIGATE BLACKBOARDS, SILICATE B00 


(Slated Cloth), 
LAr Blackboard for Teachers, 


AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOLAR or ARTIST. 
Indorsed by all the Principals In the Private Schools Fourteen 
ears’ constant use by the rds 0 ucation of New York an . 
DIAMOND SLATING. 
INE SHEETS (an Imitation of 


Sunday Schools, etc. over printing. 
by the NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK LATE CO. (Gen'l Headqrs. 
Office and Salesroom, 191 Fulton 8t., cor. Church 8t., New 


, and PROGRESS. 


K SLATES, BLACK 


transparen 


Sor School Supplies. 
York City. for lllustrated Catalogue. 


Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J.& H. BERGE 


191 Greenwich St. 
and 95 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Cc ogue of Anatomical Modeis. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPABATUS. 
Catalegue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and Colleges. TEST INS TRUMENTS 
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OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 
system for conducting 

schools in good quiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty chromo 
credit cards, 50 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large ele- 
t artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set Gc. 
new designs briliiant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
5, 10, 15, 20 and 25c per dozen. Large set samples Me. If you do 
care to order samples send any amount you wish ; stating pum- 
and kinds of cards wanted, and we wi!) surely please you. Price 

. order blanks, return rroe free, All postpaid by mail. 
pe taken. Please send a order. FINE ABT PUBLISHING 
Co., WAREEN, Pa. 


Agents Wanted. 
AGENTS WANTED noc 


NEw BOOK, 
: | 
Western CONTINENT, down to March 5th, 1881. 


Best History Civil War. 
STEPHEN M. NEWMAN, M.A. £ 
Low im price! Agents are reaping aharvest. Send for terms and 
circulars. Address The Coburn & Newman 
Co., Metropolitan Block, Chicage. 


A splendid work! Embraces hie 
origin, antiquity, races, languages, cus- 
toms, arms and armor,warfare, hunting, 
courtship, marriage, food, amusements. 


religions, superstitions, home life in all 
ages, civilization, wonders of the hu- 


right living, hygiene, in emergen- 
Fully Kllastrated by 275 elegant vings 
many of them fall page. only octavo 


pages. on heavy cream paper, well 
ighest Eudorsement by the Press and 
Eminent Men. “ Man” is one of the finest and best 
selling works ever offered to the American people. It 
is not a book limited toa few, but one that will readily 
sell to all classes. 

selling work. Large sales. ucemen 
Terms free. Address . 8. DENISON, 

526 f (4) Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED 


“PLATFORM ECHOES, or LIVING TRUTHS for 
Head Meart.” Now selling by thowands. A bran 


and 
IOhn B. Gough. 
took of the age. Ministers say “ 
one laughs and cries over it. 640 ndid 
vings. Introduction by Rey. LYMAN ABBOTT, 
lis at sight. 4 for Circulars, Extra Terma, 


The GNLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Successors to BAKER, PRATT & 0O., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


Largest Manufacturers ip 
the United States of 


GLOBES, 
TELLUBEANS, 
MAPS, CHARTS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS 
and ERASERS, 


CUBE-ROOT aud 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatus 
for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


TRIED 
Indorsed by all Superintendents 


{9 Send &., New Werk, 
27 Franklin St., 


PATENTED. 


The Best, Cheapest,.and Most Durable Blackboard. 


TESTED 


%@™ Send for full descriptive circular. 


AH. ANDREWS & CO, 


PROVED. 
and Teachers wherever Used. 


Arch St., Philadelphia. 
195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


STEEL 


Gi 


Estey Organ Co., 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ 


801 St., Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOCIUBER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
14 Catalogues on application cow 


UNIFORM SCALE 


Continental Object Lessons, 


A new line of Dissected Maps of the Continents, 
drawn to auniform scale, mounted on wood, with 
illustrated blocks and dissected to politicia) divisions. 

Pall set of five, $5,00, 
&@™ Send for full descriptive circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


HORTHAND 
STENOGRAPH site 


The Shorthand Writing Machine sesses 
many advantages over, and is learned in much 
less time than other systems. Price #40, 
Instructions by mailfree. Send stamps for Cirvalar. 
U.8.STENOGRAPH CO., 8T.LOU0I8,MO. 
W. M. BeLoner & Co., ots for New 

$6 Bromfield ,Boston. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Man 


those celebrated Bells and 


SILK BANNERS Sora” 
J. & R, LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
ECORATION of DAY and SUN; 
Y SCHOOLS. 2560 as 


DA 


‘swiss MILK FOOD 


For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
eal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 


BEST 


Blackboard Finish, 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD AT 
$3.00 PER GALLON, CAN INCLUDED, 


By ASAHEL WHEELER, 
145 Milk Street, Boston. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS, 
1073, 71. 


SCHOOLS 
on application. 


Always Satisfies. 


The best preparation for promoting the 
growth of the hair, and for restoring gray 
hair to its original color, is Hall’s Hair 
Renewer. As a dressing, it is unequaled. 
Mrs. Alfred Blodgett, 118 Howard st., 
Detroit, Mich., writes: Before I com- 
menced the use of . 


Hall’s Hair Renewer 


my hair was weak, thin, and gray. Iam 
now 58 years of age, have used the Re- 
newer for the last ten years, and possess a 
heavy growth of brown hair.” Mrs. T.H. 
Collins, Logansport, Ind., writes: “TI 
become gray when I was quite young. 
Hall’s Hair Renewer restored my hair to 
its original color, and increased the 
growth. It also prevents dandruff, and 
keeps the hair soft and glossy.” ’ 


Buckingham’s Dye 


WHISKERS 


Produces a handsome brown or black, 
with the least expenditure of time, 
trouble, or money, It is always safe and 
convenient to use, and gives a permanent 
color to the whiskers or mustache, 
PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


HARRIS, ROCERS & CoO., 
Room 4, 36 Bromfield St,, Boston, 
SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 


We carry a full line of their celebrated publications, 
including ;Jones’ First Leesonsin Latin; Latin Prose 
Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise's 
First Lessons in Greek ; Boise’s Iliad ; Chittenden’s 
English Composition, etc., etc. We invite your corres- 
pondence these books, and assure you of 
atteution. EAOHERS contemplating a charge 
n text-books, should not fail to examine these. 


We also carry a full line of STANFORD'S 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 


OUR SCIENCE HEL PS ought to be examined 
by every teacher. 
Send for our catalogue ; or better, call and see us. 
HARRIS, ROGERS & CO, 
Room 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Poor Boys Who Became Famous. 
By Mags. SARAH K. BOLTON. 
Fally Slilustrated with 34 Portraits. 
12mo, $1.50. 

Short biographical sketches of George Peabody | 
Michael Faraday, Samuel Johnson, Admiral Farragut, 
Horace Greeley, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Garibaldi, and 
other noted persons, who from humble circumstances 
have risen to fame and distinction, and left behind an 
imperishable record. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Aster Place, New York. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Candidates for certificates of qualification to teach in 
the public day and evening schools of Boston will be ex- 
amined Tuesday, Wednesday, and ag ane. 25, 
26, and 27, in the Girls’ High Schoolhouse, West New- 
ton Street, Boston. The examination will begin on 
Tuesday at 9 a, m., and on Wednesday and Thursday at 
8.30 a.m. Attendance will be required each day. 
Those who intend to be candidates should send at once 
for acircular containing full information with regard 
to the requirements and subjects of the examination, to 

Secretary tthe Bound of 8 ee 
of Supervisors, 
581 b Mason Street, Boston. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 

For both sexes. Preparatory and Collegiate courses. 
Classical, Literary, and Scientific. Vocal and Instra- 
mental Music. Dra and Painting. Sixteen teach- 
ers. Fall opens Sept. 9, 1885. Ex- 
Peal d JAS. W. STRONG, President. 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 

The 33d year of this Family and Day School for boys 
and girls ber 16, Address NaTHAn’L T. 
ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 629 1 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 
Easthampton, Mass, 
Boys d h 
of Science, The Fall Term wif begin 
2271 H. 8 WYER AM, Acting Principal. 
WANTED FOR CENTRAL AMERICA: 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, 


Mineralogy ; Geology; and Zoology; experienced ; $1200. 
French, En ish, Drawing, and Bookk 


ing; Music.desirable; $800. Governess for three chi!- 

dren Able to ba in Spanish a requisite: Pas- 
. W. SCHEBMERHORN 

7 East 14th NY. 
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Journal of Education. 


A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (bimonthly) : 8vo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications: 


Journal of Education and American Teacher..............+.+. $3.00 
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Here lies, 
In peace, 
Who tries 
Life’s lease, 
And makes 
A NAME 
That wakes 
ACCLAIM 
Where man 
In might 
THE VAN 
OF RIGHT 
Crowds here 
there 
Till dear 
And fair 
His shaft 
Will gleam, 
And waft 
Life’s dream 
From earth 
To heaven, 
Where worth 
Is given. 
NONE E’ER MORE BRAVE 
HIS LAND TO SAVE, 
WHOSE PRAY’R WAS PEACE 
WHEN WAR DID CEASE. 
Rest, hero, rest! he ne’er shall die, 
Where’er his hallowed dust may lie. 
The bravest men, who laurels won 
With flashing sword and flaming gun, 
Win greater laurels, when, with offered hand, 
Brave men, once foes, again as brothers stand. 
Boston, August, 18865. EARL MARBLE. 


AT PEACE. 


BY THERON BROWN. 


He lies without his sword, his brow 
Unplumed, no star upon his breast ; 
The mighty martial Captain now 
Is the great Citizen at rest. 


No need of earthly weapons,—passed 
From tumult to eternal calm ; 

No need of trappings,—called at last 
Where triumph takes its fadeless palm. 


** Let us have peace,’’ the soldier said, 
Whose valor millions disenslaved, 
And Peace from fiery fields he led 
To rule the State his arm had saved. 


Stern virtue kept his soul in health ; 
His stainless honor stood supreme 
When craft and flattery came, and wealth 
That vanished like a mocking dream. 


Patient through suffering’s w length ; 
Admiring pity watched him when 

The hand that grasped the sword in strength 
Held trembling the historian’s pen. 


He died in peace,—he yielded life 
With thanks that Heaven delayed the end 

Till Time had closed the wounds of strife, 
And his last foeman called him friend. 


© conqueror! in sorrow’s strait, 
_Like Cesar, wrote thy own campaigns, 
Yet ne’er like Casar grew so great 
To use thy power for selfish gains. 


Peace to thy shade! on heavenly rolls 

_ Thy fame is writ, and love anew 

Shall read thy life, till weaker souls 
Grow strong to fight their battles through. 


— Watchman, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— An educational system, to meet the requirements of 
the people, must be a unit, complete in itself. From the 
rural school in the recently settled township to the uni- 
versity, there mnst be progression, harmony, and mutual 
helpfulness.— The Educational Monthly. 


— The following habits would seem to rise out of the 
nature of the school as an organism: Punctuality; good 
order ; regularity ; industry; self denial; self-direction of 
effort ; obedience to the dictates of conscience. As com- 
plementary to this work, there may be sown in the school 
the seeds of love, truth, honor, patriotism, faithful labor.— 
Prof. E. EB. Smith, Indiana. 


— Teachers are liable to fall into two opposite errors. 
One is unduly to magnify, the other unduly to belittle, 
their office. Perhaps the second is the commoner fault. 
Let us not suppose that we have finished our work when 
we have taught some lessons in reading, geography, and 
arithmetic. Our work is formative and creative ; and the 
teacher who is content with bare text-book lessons, throws 
away the scepter and steps down from the throne.—Swpt. 
B. A. Hinsdale. 


— Teachers are apt to forget that the child is the 
How often do we expect perfection, whereas we 
It is a mis- 


learner. 
can reasonably look only for attempts at it. 
take often made to chide pupils for a poor recitation with- 
out first ascertaining the amount of effort they have expend- 
ed in attempting to master it. Oftentimes we have heard 
sharp, ill-natured comments made by the teachers upon 
recitations that, while far from good, yet obviously had 
some merit. Before,the harsh criticism, before the reproof, 
judge first whether the child has tried to do his work. We 
would not try to shield the lazy, careless, or indifferent pu- 
pil,—far from it; but we would insist upon the teacher’s 
using discrimination in reproving. — Central School Jour- 
nal, 


— The future of higher education in England is bound 
up with the development of day schools. I do not mean 
that the great boarding-schools will cease to exist, or that 
their shadow will ever grow less; but there is a rapid 
increase in a part of our population which will not pay 
very highly for education, while at the same time the 
cheap boarding-schools are becoming more and more dis- 
credited. The foundation, some three years ago, of the 
Boys’ Public Day School Company is a practical recog- 
nition of the growing demand for this kind of education, 
though it does not provide the first grade-teaching with 
which I propose to Ceal in this paper. This movement 
springs from a sound instinct. Even as compared with 
the best boarding-schools, day schools have many advan- 
tages. Few well-informed people will dispute that the 
moral tone of a good day school is higher, as well as the 
standard of industry.— The London Schoolmaster. 


— To sum up briefly, What then are the elements of 
success in mind-guiding ? 

First : Character in the teacher. 
precept. 

Second: The ability to lead rather than the power to 
drive. One volunteer is better than ten pressed men. 

Third: A high ideal. Recollect the quaint apophthegm 
of Josh Billings: “He who undertakes to jump a mile at 
least makes a good bid.” 

Fourth: Indomitable pluck and perseverance. Never 
despair. Mind can be moulded in spite of adverse cireum- 
stances. 

Fifth: Tact; which will animate five hundred pupils 
with but one mind. 

Finally: Be truthful, industrious, frank, cheerful, hon- 
est, and thoroughly in earnest, and the child, the imitator, 
must follow the type, the imitated.— A. H. Morrison, 


Practice is better than 


Canada. 


WILD LILIES. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


No one, surely, can be so blind to the objects of Nature 
as to pass unmoved a field of wild lilies, either holding 
high their ruddy cups, or nodding to the passing wind. 
As we whirl along on some railway, seeking charms for the 
dejected spirit, we are conscious of a flash of gorgeous 
color. We look up suddenly from book or paper, and see 
in the wet meadows a sight as glorious as that which, one 
fatal morning, tempted Persephone into the power of Dis. 
It is the finest show of the year, provided one admires,— 
and who does not in his secret soul ?—a broad mass of 
glorious orange or flame color. The cardinal flowers are 
individually more rare and precious, but nature gives us 
lilies unstintingly, letting them troop and frolic in field 
and meadow. Children gather huge bunches of them, 
splendid as sunlight, and yet the store seems untouched. 
It is something, indeed, to find so large and generous a 
flower after all our technical labor over microscopical 
ones. Here there is no obscurity about the parts,—every- 
thing is in plain sight. 

We have in New England three wild species of Lilium, 
the L. Philadelphicum, or erect red lily ; this blooms first, 
and before it is out of flower it is joined by the very pretty 
nodding yellow 1. Canadense. Last of all, and growing 
often to magnificent dimensions, comes the Turk’s-cap, 
L. superbum, with its bright yellow and orange-spotted 
sepals, strongly resolute. 

All these species improve in cultivation, and are said to 
cross easily with other lilies, giving ,rise to valuable 
hybrids. Often along roadsides, near farm-houses, we 
find the old tawny garden lily, the Hemerocallis fulva, 
known from true lilies by the tube below the expanded 
bell of the flower, and by its broad grass-like leaves. 
Sometimes, too, we find the good old tiger-lily, but 
it is not so fine as our natives. It is well known, with 
its tall, woolly stem, bearing bulblets in the axils of the 
whorled leaves, which fall off and grow. Just as a proper 
bulb is a sort of abbreviated stem below ground, covered 
with the bases of leaves, so is a bulblet a kind of bud. 
Buds, we are aware, can be made to grow by manually 
transferring them to proper media, and subjecting them 
to favorable conditions. But here the plant itself makes 
the essential separation at certain times, and thug resorts 
to a second way of propagating itself. 

Other well-known lilies of cultivation are, the familiar 
pure white L. candidwm, so much used at Easter, and 
with several nodding flowers; the Japan white, with one 
much larger flower, funnel-shaped and often purplish out- 
side, near the base; the L. longiflorum, with perianth five 
or six inches long, and white; the ZL. specissum, from 
Japan, with resolute white and rose-colored divisions, 
marked within with warty projections ; and the L. Auratum 
from Japan, the now well-known and glorious golden- 
banded lily. Some say that the L. Chalcedomicum is the 
special one of Scripture, the “lily of the field.” It has 
scarlet flowers. Others claim that the plant referred to 
was not a lily at all, but we hope that it was. Of garden- 
er’s varieties of this splendid flower there is absolutely no 
end, for they cross with each other in a most promising 
manner, and thus naturally suggest all sorts of experi- 
ments. 

Fair lily, nodding in the summer shine, 


Blessed by the Master once in Palestine, 
Thou art of all the flowers the most divine, 


Yet humble ever, and with drooping eyes, 
Thou art to all a wonder and surprise ; 
Consider yet the lily, and be wise! 


King Solomon, arrayed in gems and gold, 
With wives surrounded and with warriors bold, 
Exeelled not thee in grandeur, we are told. 
And yet to spin is not thy earthly place ; 

Thou dost not toil for this simple grace : 


It is the smile of Heaven on thy face, 
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METHODS IN READING. 


Daring the last ten years a great change has occurred 
in the methods of teaching reading. The change has 
grown out of a law of the human mind that, briefly stated, 
is this: The mind craves something new. To confine a 
pupil to a single book, nay a single selection, until he, or 
she, had mastered it, was the old method ;—as reason- 
able, perhaps, as for a farmer to consume his winter's 
supply of corned beef before tasting his pork. The new 
and more logical way is to give the pupil variety of read- 
ing-matter by means of which his interest is maintained 
and increased. 

To carry out this latter method involves more expense, 
but the results are more than proportionate. Although 
usually the expense is greater, it need not be so in the 
state of Massachusetts, as the towns furnish books ; and 
as a given number of books suffices for the town, a dozen 
series of readers may be used and moved about from 
school to school. It is gratifying to know that a majority 
of the towns of Massachusetts has adopted this plan of 
supplemental reading, but the remaining towns ought 
to take advantage of the law, and allow some of their old 
reading-books to be displaced by new and _ interesting 
reading-matter. In other states it would be but a small 
expense for a town to purchase a few books, to pass from 
school to school, but especially ought Massachusetts school 
committees and superintendents to provide the pupils 
with a variety of reading matter. Pui. 


“THE CHIEF END OF SCHOOLS.” 


BY J. FAIRBANKS, A.M., SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Under this head Mr. Eugene Bouton presents an ar- 
ticle in Tuk JourRNAL of July 2, almost making morality 
the * chief end” to be arrived at. He says: 

“The atmosphere of intellectuality is an important factor in 
mental growth, but that is no reason why distinct and direct efforts 
should not be made to train the intellect. The problem of moral 
and spiritual training is not essentially different. Cramming with 
moral and spiritual fruths will amount to little if the practice of 
them is omitted. But if instruction and training in character are 
both neglected, as they practically are at present, it is not strange 
that the schools fail to produce citizens whose uprightness and 
good breeding can be depended upon, and that education is not rec- 
ognized as evidence of integrity and goodness. We have been so 
eareful to exclude from our public schools all sectarian influences 
that we have practically banished from them instruction in morality 
and religion. Until these are made distinct subjects of instruc- 
tion in common schools, those who establish church schools,—and in 
supplying this evident need add thereto, instruction in the bigotry of 
sectarianism,—will have ground for their action. Perhaps if we 
could go to the bottom of the matter, we would agree with Soc- 
rates,—that knowing the right, and doing it, are inseparably con- 
nected.”’ 

While I fully appreciate Mr. Bouton’s article, and 
grasp its*merits, yet I differ with him in toto, and in the 
kindliest spirit proceed to criticise his position. There is 
so much cant and everlasting nonsense about teaching 
morals in school, that I feel a halt should be called. 

If Mr. Bouton would but apply correctly his quotation 
from Socrates,—‘* Knowing the right and doing it are 
inseparably connected,’"—he would write his article from 
another standpoint. Socrates meant quite differently 
from what Mr. Bouton supposes. So impressed was Soe- 
rates with the power of broad knowledge, that he could 
hardly conceive of a man’s doing wrong when the conse- 
quences were fully realized. He felt that all wrong-doing 
was the result of ignorance in some form. That the only 
possible way to make men good, permanently good, is to 
make them wise. All wise people do right, but just to the 
extent of wrong-doing, we are foolish. Morals were 
never more persistently taught than during the dark ages, 
and people were never more wicked. They were morally 
and spiritually inclined in the sense Mr. Bouton speaks, 
but they were ignorant and committed the grossest crimes, 
—they persecuted, robbed, and murdered without stint. 

No more * moral” people ever lived than those who 
burned John Huss, established the Inquisition, persecuted 
Quakers, banished Baptists, ete., but they committed the 
most fearful crimes nevertheless. They had been morally 
taught, but not wisely. As the world advanced in wis- 
dom it advanced in goodness; and as the world is wiser 
to-day than ever it was before, it is better. The mystery 
to me is, how any teacher can think of such a thing in 
his school-room, other than that which is to lead to good, 


much less teach it. Any other teacher is a monster. He 
does not everlastingly want to be talking about ‘ good” 
nor “about” bad, but everlastingly to be doing good. 

Put wisdom enough into your children’s heads and 
they will be good. Put ever so much “morals” and 
‘ spirituality ” into their heads, without sufficient wisdom, 
and they may again commence burning people at the 
stake. 

There is no class of our population that places more 
stress on moral and religious training in school than the 
Roman Catholics. So earnest are they in this matter that 
they put their children into parochial schools and educate 
them at their own expense. Are their children more 
moral than Protestant children, or than Catholic children 
taught in our public schools,—our “ Godless schools ” ¢ 
Do more of our Protestant and Catholic children taught 
in our public schools commit crimes, than those taught in 
our parochial schools? Do the pupils of our parochial 
schools swear less, steal less, cheat and deceive less, 
“know better how to live completely,” make better citi- 
zens, live longer, better, and happier, than those of 
our public schools? Let us consult our record of crimes 
and see. 

When a man takes the position that it is necessary to 

have morals taught as a branch, and deeply deplores the 
lack of it in our public schools, he should bring forward 
the evidence to show this necessity. We ought to have 
some facts and figures to show that these schools where 
morals are taught with so much stress are turning out 
very much better men and women than other schools ; 
and it ought to follow, as a natural consequence, that our 
Catholic children, the world over, should be much better 
than our Protestant. They place much more stress on 
moral and religious training. Spain ought to be much 
superior to England morally, and Italy to Germany. 
Let the next “ moral” writer bring forward proof that 
all our good schools where morals are not taught as a 
branch, are not turning out as good boys and girls, men 
and women, citizens, as where they are. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS.—(1L) 


If many good and true men and women had not labored 
faithfully as members of school boards, our schools would 
not be as good as they are now. If those who were quali- 
fied to serve as committees had not met with so much 
opposition and pigheadedness from their associates, many 
schools would be much better than they now are. Polit- 
ical wire-pullers, smart tricksters, upstarts, axe-grinders, 
hypocrites, tyrants, slanderers, nepotists, and all other 
types of scoundrels, should have no share in the manage- 
ment of our schools. 

The schools are for the education of all the children of 
the people. This fact must stand out clearly ; so promi- 
nently that no member of the committee can ever have an 
excuse for forgetting it. The duties of school committees 
are to provide suitable buildings for schools, necessary 
apparatus for teaching, to hire competent teachers, to see 
that the whole system is properly looked after, and to make 
a truthful annual report to the people. The qualifications 
for school committee should be, good moral character, 
common sense, good scholarship, and a strong desire to 
promote the general welfare. Committees possessing such 
requisites would be sure to have good schools; they would 
at least know whether their schools were good or not, and 
there is no reason why such should not be elected, and all 
others forever barred, if the people will set themselves 
about it. P. A. Gay. 

Providence, R. I. 


HALF HOURS WITH SOME OF THE WON- 
DERFUL PRODUCTIONS OF THE SEA. 


BY MRS. G. HALL. 


Among the few sea-flowers that we have already touched 
upon, none are more important, in the household of the 
ocean, than the “ reef-building corals” of the torrid zone, 
to which we have already alluded. The very gaudiest live 
among the coral reefs. There these sensitive flowers of 
the ocean build their submarine palaces, gliding from coral 
branch to coral branch, and from one lustrous petal to an- 
other. It is not to be wondered at that these little crea- 
tures, growing like plants, assume all forms of vegetation. 


Among them we find lichens and mosses, leaves and 


columns, shrubs and trees. And a// these varied shapes, 
in every instance, proceed from a single germ, which grows 
and buds under a few simple laws of development. 
Everywhere, throughout this region, the eye is charmed 
with the brilliancy of color. Take the yellow and lilac 
fans of the “ Gorgona,”’ worked like jewelry in filagree ; 
the elegant “cup” coral with its pure translucent white, 
tinged with a delicate rose and variegated with the richest 
chestnut; the rare “tuft” coral, like a massive, thickly- 
branched tree, with its individual corals set upon one com- 
mon stem; the “organ pipe,” its tubes arranged like the 
pipes of a church organ, and beautiful in the extreme 
in its delicate pink and light green, contrasting finely 
with the structure it so wonderfully raises. These, with 
hosts of others, shine in the darkness like “fairy stars,” 
and in a very singular way accomplish their gigantic work. 

These massive structures are all of great beauty; but 
how are they reared? Let us see. In the hot summer 
months, millions of jelly-like spawns are thrown off by 
the parent animal. For awhile they enjoy their freedom 
and revel in the exercise of their locomotive powers ; but 
soon becoming tired, they settle down upon some firm, sta- 
tionary body. At once they prepare to take on a different 
form, becoming star-like in their appearance, with tent- 
acles around the mouth, very much as leaves surround the 
center of a flower. After awhile each one of these ray- 
like parts pushes out extensions, which, in their turn, 
assume the shape of tiny stars, and establish their own 
existence by exhibiting an independent mouth! These 
polyps are all soft-bodied organisms, consisting of many 
varieties and having the organic functions of secreting 
carbonite of lime, which, with some other ingredients, as 
silica, and small portions of sand, composes the hard sub- 
stance we call coral. 

The body of the polyp consists of a cylindrical skin, with 
an inside sac, which is the stomach, and is furnished with 
little thread-like appendages with which it draws in its 
food, and it is between the outer skin and this sac or stomach 
that the limestone is secreted which forms the coral sub- 
stances. It is a very common mistake to suppose that the 
coral producers are laborers Nature has simply provided 
that in receiving their food the polyps should select from 
the ingredients of the sea water that which is capable of 
being reduced by simple functional processes into coral, 
just as a plant selects and secretes from the earth that 
kind of nourishment which makes stems, leaves, and buds. 


And so these beautiful creatures, these living sensitive 
animals moving at will and clad in the gay forms and 
bright colorings of a flower, are really the very flowers 
themselves, and what we call coral are not retreats into 
which the coral coloring comes and goes like a bird building 
her nest, but part and parcel of the creature itself; just as 
much so as are the bones belonging to the human body, 
with this difference,—that in the case of the polyp, the 
stony part (representing the osseous structure of man) is 
all at the lower portion, while the upper part is soft and 
flexible, but in a healthy human body they are inseparably 
combined. 

Naturalists have found out of late that the industry of 
these polyps does not consist in building, as hitherto sup- 
posed, but in eating, bringing about, as a result, a strong, 
stony structure, which must necessarily be slow in its for- 
mation. The denser the deposit the more valuable the 
coral. No one has seen just how these marvelous dwell- 
ings are built. It is a God-given power; and yet, what 
piles of stone are accumulated by these minute creatures,— 
as some one has said, “reared for eternity.” 

There are few natural objects more pleasing than a com- 
pany of these corallets; for as the polyps rise above their 
cells and extend their fine, long tentacles, —resembling 
threads of pure white silk,—waving them to and fro like 
the radiated petals of a fairy-flower swayed by a gentle 
zephyr, or like a minute fan slightly concave at the edge, 
they present an exceedingly elegant appearance, and when 
quietly at rest they are said to be like “hoar frost on 4 
bed of moss.” 

But these fairy-like implements with which the coral 
polyp gathers in its food are not such innocent objects as 
they appear to the naked eye. If you could see them 
under a glass you would find on the tentacles a row of 
slight protuberances, one at the tip longer than the rest. 
This is the little creature’s armory, for concealed within 
them are lasso-like filaments, called capsule threads, 


which they can throw out many times the length of the 
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body. With these they capture their prey, paralyzing 
thems by the fluid therein contained. 

These are called crid@, or thread capsules, because 
the small sheaths, containing these slender threads, are 
coiled, ready for use, and are darted out so rapidly when 
any victim comes within reach. The shock, however, is 
much less severe than that from the anemones, of which 
we have already spoken. The food of the polyp is always 
dligested before the animal retires within its cell, or cal- 
icle. 

In the Coralide the calcareous matter is firm and solid 
throughout, and all of a color, varying from crimson to 
rose-red. In the corallium rubrum, the red, or precious 
coral, the outer crust resembles the bark of a tree, and 
may be readily rolled off in this species. The true coral 
‘< the red axis, which it envelops, which is like a six- 
raved star. Some shades are immensely valuable. The 
vial rose-pink is much sought after, and will bring twenty- 
five times its own weight in gold, and is always sold by 
the ounce or pennyweight. It is found from thirty toa 
thousand feet below the surface of the sea. 


Black coral, Corallium nigrescens, is still more scarce. 

These massive forms of coral would never reach their 
vast proportions if it were not for nature’s peculiar pro- 
visions. Life and death, occurring simultaneously, each 
aiding in one and the same object. Each mature polyp 
when fixed in its cell may be considered as resting upon 
the tomb of its ancestors, and when it dies its descendants 
will repeat the process over its remains, and its own body, 
within which its share of coral had been secreted, will be 
the base of a new living descendant. What marvels we 
find at every step of the way ! 

The variety of corals are very numerous and all ex- 
tremely interesting and beautiful, but as this chapter is 
mainly designed to encourage further investigation, we 
shall not go on with any lengthened description. 

The more we study the mysteries of the ocean the more 
we shall see that every living being, even to the most 
minute, is perfect in itself, and that the almost unknown 
body of the stone animal is as fearfully and wonderfully 
made, as that of man himself; while all, by the astound- 
ing wisdom of God, are constituted most favorably for the 
purposes they are designed to fill in the kingdom of nat- 
ure, and are working together for His good who formed 
them for His own especial service ! 

** Then study Nature with reverence high, 
And she will give the key, 


So shalt thou learn to comprehend 
The ‘Secrets of the Sea.’ ”’ 


— How, then, should a teacher of history proceed ? 
First of all, he must understand that it is his duty to tell 
the truth, neither more nor less, and that he must use his 
utmost effort to discover it. Next, if he is to explain the 
actions of men, he must be a man himself, loyal and hon- 
est and brave, and therefore capable of recognizing these 
qualities in others and properly estimating them. These 
are the chief qualifications: but if he is to be a great 
teacher, he must add to them an imagination capable of 
throwing itself into different positions, sympathizing in 
turn with the different parties and persons of whom he 
has to speak, seeing each at its best, as it saw itself. He 
will not try to make Nature into a schoolmistress, who is to 
impress this lesson or that ; for Nature is not a schoolmis- 
tress, but a mother with many children and no partialities. 
The novel with a conscious lesson in it is alwaysa failure, and 
the history with a conscious lesson in itis an artificial legend 
—and not even a beautiful one. Events should, as far as 
possible tell their own story, and the reader or listener 
should be left to make his own reflections. 

Not all things are worth relating, or all historical fig- 
ures worth describing ; but some things and some persons 
deserve to be commemorated eternally. Stories like those 
of Thermopyle and Salamis in Herodotus; the stories of 
the patriarchs; the Gospel story, which, of all records, 
has cut the deepest into the hearts of mankind ; these and 
all other narratives of admirable deeds, faithfully told by 
loyal and honest men, are the true jewels of history, the 
(liamonds in the general gravel-heap. We can leave the 
gravel where it lies, sifting the gems from the middle of 
it. The base and mean may be forgotten ; the good and 
beautiful alone deserve to survive. Each age will have 
its political panaceas for all human ills; and the ills will 
not be cured by them, and fresh theories will be twined to 


the end of time, of sun and moonshine, which equally 
will not avail. But great actions live forever, and the 
wise “remnant” treasure up the memory of them; and 
in looking reverently at what men have done, gather heart 
and spirit for their own work.—/James Anthony Froude. 


THIS ONE THING I DO. 


(A Story for Teachers.) 


BY ESTHER CONVERSE. 


One afternoon in early Novomber a group of teachers lingered in) 
the warm, sunny reception room of the Mayhew School. The un- 
usual cold wave so suddenly bringing into requisition winter wraps 
that should have tarried longer in summer retreats, was the subject 
of conversation. 

** Phew!” said Miss Knight, as she drew her dolman from the 
closet; ‘* camphor and pepper. See, girls, how this brilliant sun- 
shine lights up the dying splendors of my old cloak. See the 
‘shine’ that lingers on back and sleeve, and the rich, golden-brown 
of trimming and buttons. The necessity of a new cloak is upon 

** What shall you buy ?”’ asked Miss Conant. 

‘* I don’t know; fur-lined circulars are clumsy but comfortable. 
I can get a mink-lined at Mason's for seventy-five dollars.”’ 

** T need a new cloak,”’ said little Miss Holt, with a sigh. 

** And I,”’ added Miss Taylor; ** but I can’t afford anything of 
that kind.”’ 

** Girls,’’ said Miss Tappan, ‘‘I have a suggestion to make. 
We cannot, we ought not, to spend seventy-five or even fifty dollars 
for new cloaks. We have no hope under present circumstances 
and attainments of increase of salary, and we save so little each 
year. Let us wear our old cloaks this year, and devote a certain 
sum of money to the cultivation of some one talent that will increase 
our usefulness, and perhaps add to our income.”’ 

** But my cloak is out of style,”’’ protested Miss Knight. ‘‘I stayed 
away from nearly everything last winter for very shame ; it really 
detracts from my usefulness.”’ 

** You should rise above such weakness, or wear a suit of warm 
Jersey,”’ suggested Miss Holt. 

‘** People know we cannot afford costly dress,’’ continued Miss 
Tappan. ‘“‘ The last. school report has publishod to the city the 
exact number of dollars and cents that we receive. No one cares 
what we wear, or cares only to criticize, perhaps. If you buy your 
fur-lined circular, some will wonder that you, a teacher, can afford 
so expensive a garment; or Mrs. Jones, with her ill-natured sisters, 
will remark upon the extravagance of these teachers * who put all 
they earn upon their backs.’ Do let us try my plan.”’ 

‘** Yes,”’ said Miss Holt, enthusiastically. ‘‘ Lets’s draw up a pa- 
per and pledge ourselves to devote a certain sum of money to this 
purpose.”’ 

Seating herself, and rapidly writing a moment, she exclaimed, 
‘* Listen, girls, I have it: * We, the undersigned, do hereby promise 
to devote, during the school year ending June 26, 1885, the sum of 
seventy-five dollars to the cultivation of some one talent. We 
pledge ourselves to devote at least eighteen hour per week to ear- 
nest, persistent effort to this end until the aforesaid date ; when we 
will meet in this room and report the result of said effort. Fur- 
thermore, we pledge ourselves to secresy: Not among ourselves, 
nor to others, will we mention the subject until the date before 
Our motto shall be, * This one thing I do.’ ”’ 

? If so, please write 


mentioned. 

‘* Does it meet your approval, comrades 
your names under that of Carrie M. Holt.” 

One by one each gravely signed her name; Miss Knight pro- 
testing again and again, that her cloak was too shabby for any- 
thing, and she knew she should regret her promise. 

The secret was faithfully kept. New interests and full ofupa- 
tion soon led to forgetfulness of self, and new cloaks seemed of 
little importance to the busy young ladies. 

Spent and weary looked the five teachers as they gathered in 
Miss ‘T'appan’s room, after the wearisome exercises of the closing 
work of school; but there was a buoyant look withal, that differed 
greatly from the dispirited appearance of many of their fellow- 
laborers. 

‘*Tam sure you have all been successful. I congratulate you 
upon the strength of ‘the soul’s calm sunshine and the heart of 
joy’ that ‘lies in woman’s eyes of black and gray and blue,’ began 
little Miss Holt. 

““ Your face tells a story,’’ said one; ‘‘ success is written in every 
feature.”’ 

‘* You are right, and it is a deserved success; for, girls, I never 
worked so hard before. Do let me tell you my story first; it’s 
been such a trial to keep this thing secret, that I’m just exhausted. 
Had I not written the pledge myself, I must have asked to be re- 
leased from my promise. Don’t be impatient; you shall hear. 
You all knew my one talent, —a tolerable contralto voice. You 
knew that I would just attempt its cultivation, did you not ? Well, 
so I did, with Mrs. Smith, whom I knew would be faithful and 
painstaking. Her terms are high, and I economized in many ways 
in order to meet the bills that came with such fearful regularity. 
I practiced four hours a day, girls,—good, honest practice. I 
obeyed my teacher as a child, and I did not need her commendation 
to assure me of my progress. I knew I was improving. I intended 
to ‘command success,’ and when, last week, I sang before the 
Vine street committee I felt confident they would offer me the po- 
sition, as they have, at a salary of $200! Congratulate me, com- 


rades, for I am so happy. And Miss Tappan, I thank you cor- 


with Miss Holt in expressions of gratitude. ‘‘It was a sudden in- 
spiration from which I have profited quite as much as any of you. 
No, no; let me tell my story now, please. My one talent was not 
patent to all, as Carrie claims hers to have been. I doubt if one of 
my friends has guessed the love, the almost passion, I have always 
had for natural science. I teach these subjects more easily than 
others, and have longed to prepare myself for this branch of work. 
I began in earnest last November, and have worked faithfully as a 
private pupil at the institute. I have read and studied more than 
eighteen hours a week, and have quite exhausted my salary in buy- 
ing books, chemicals, ete. Professor Sewall has recommended me 
to the trustees of the Weston Female College as teacher of science, 
and says I am sure of the position.”’ 

When the merry buzz of congratulations had subsided, Miss Ty- 
ler begged permission to continue the ‘‘ tale of narration.”’ 

** Not one of you probably needs money so much as I,’’ she be- 
gan. ‘* Mother and the girls need every dollar I can spare, and I 
had double incentive to increase my income. You know that I 
don’t like teaching. I have never liked it, and should never suc- 
ceed in being more than I am,—it isn’t in me; so last fall when I 
began to look about for my talent I failed to discover it in this line 
of work. I was greatly perplexed, until one day it came to me 
through a pan of biscuits. I am fond of cooking, and mother says 
I have a genius for it; su when she said, ‘ Child, your biscuits are 
delicious ; you would make your fortune as a cook,’ I recognized 
my one talent. To do something to benefit the family directly 
would be better, | thought, than the reflex influence of self first. 
I have attended the evenimg cooking school, and on Saturdays have 
had private lessons at B. I have studied chemistry, read exten- 
sively, and practiced morning and evening. We began with candy 
and beef-tea. Qur candy was soon in demand at all the candy- 
stores, and orders for beef-tea have so increased that we find diffi- 
culty in meeting the demand. We send away gallons every week. 
Cake and tea-biscuit followed next, and we now have so many reg- 
ular customers that we feel assured of a comfortable income. I 
have resigned my position in favorpf Sister Jenny, who has sub- 
stituted this year, and to-day I bid adieu to work for which I am 
not fitted. The knowledge of my incapacity has been a weight 
upon my heart. Teaching is holy work; bunglers should not at- 
tempt it.’’ 

** You blame yourself needlessly,’’ said Miss Tappan. 
has been more faithful and painstaking.”’ 

** You are very good to say so,’’ replied Miss Tyler, tearfully, 
** but the results have been unsatisfactory. Go on, please; | have 
said too much.”’ 

** It’s my turn,’’ said Miss Knight, eagerly, ‘*‘ because I’ve so few 
words to say. You have already seen my appointment as teacher 
of drawing, and know of the one talent I have been cultivating. 
I, too, have worked faithfully, and am rewarded. I love dress and 
merry times; but now I love my profession more. I am grateful 
to you all for influencing me to labor for some purpose instead of 
drifting aimlessly, as I have been doing. I was the last to sign my 


** No one 


name, and 

** No one has succeeded better,’’ said Miss Holt. ‘* I have seen 
your pictures at several exhibitions, and know they are greatly 
admired.”’ 

** It’s your own work, girls, and I am sincerely grateful.’’ 

‘** Miss Conant is the last,’’ said Miss Tappan to the quiet little 
lady, who looked not unhappy yet apparently nervous and ill at ease. 

Her face flushed as she said, ‘‘ I have an engagement, and must 
confine my story to a few words. I have no talent, as you all know ; 
I can neither draw nor play nor sing, nor am I fond of study; so 
really I did not know how to invest my money. Some of you know 
Miss Glen, who has been a cripple ever since she left the Berkley- 
street school. I often visited her, and knew of her desire to enter Dr. 
Ritter’s private hospital. Her long illness has nearly exhausted 
her means, and I have often regretted my inability to help her. It 
was my ‘inspiration,’ as Kate says, to lend her money and receive 
in return lessons in Latin and Greek. I have studied faithfully, 
and the discipline has benefited me, no doubt.’’ 

‘‘ Did you go to that dreadful hospital every day ?’’ asked Kate, 
as Miss Conant paused. 

“Oh, yes; and at first it was dreadful, as you say, until I be- 
came interested in trying to help the poor creatures.” 

‘*Ts that all 2”’ asked another, as she again paused. 

‘* Yes, only I have resigned my position here.”’ 

‘You are not going into that hospital ?’’ questioned Miss Tyler. 

“*Oh, no,—I mean yes,’’ stammered Miss Conant; ‘‘ and really 
I must go, if you will excuse me.” 

‘“ What do you mean ?”’ cried Miss Holt, seizing her as she 
attempted to pass. ‘* You shall tellus. I do believe you are going 
to be married.”’ 

‘““T am engaged to Dr. Ritter,’’ stammered poor Miss Conant. 

‘Not the great Dr. Ritter who lives in the elegant mansion on 
the avenue ? Congratulate her while I hide her blushes,’’ said Miss 
Holt, amid the laughter and confusion. 

‘* Behold, virtue bringeth her own reward,’’ said Miss Tappan ; 
What a lesson for us selfish people! 

‘Did you devote eighteen hours per week to that end, you sly 
little puss ?’’ asked one. 

‘* Was it ‘earnest, persistent effort’ ?’’ questioned another. 

‘“ And the motto?” queried a third; ‘‘did it inspire and 
animate 

‘*Go,”’ said Miss Holt; ‘‘ receive our blessing and go.”’ 

Miss Conant hastened away, and che merry group that remained 
agreed that no one had cause to regret the cloaks that were not 
bonght, nor the sacrifices that had been made in the interests of 


self-cuiture. 


— There is one art af which every man should be master,—the 


dially for rousing me to this effort.”’ 


** Don’t, I beg,” said Miss Tappan, as several others united 


art of reflection, —Coleridge, 
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BIRTHDAY EXERCISE FOR SCHOOLS. 


A 


Compiled from E. E. Brown's Life of Holmes, by Miss F. E. B., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


Account of His Life. 

1. In a quaint old gambrel-roofed house, still standing on Cam- 
bridge Common, Oliver Wendell Holmes, — poet, professor, ** be- 
loved physician,”’ was born, on the 29th of August, 1809, 

2. His father, the Rev. Abiel Holmes, was the pastor of the 
** First Church’ in Cambridge, Mass., where, in Revolutionary 
times, General Washington frequently worshipped; and the old 
homestead itself was the headquarters of the American army dur- 
ing the siege of Boston. 

3. Atan early age the merry, restless little fellow was sent to a 
neighboring school, kept by Ma’am P rentiss, a good, motherly old 
dame, who ruled her little flock not with a scourge of birches, but 
with a long willow rod that reached quite across the room, ** re- 
minding, rather than chastening.”’ 

4. The next school to which the Cambridge pastor sent his little 
son, was kept by William Biglow, a man of considerable schol ar- 
ship, and much native wit. Five years were spent at a school in 
Cambridgeport, which was kept by several teachers. 

5. ** was moderately studious,’ says Dr. Holmes, and very 
fond of reading stories, which I sometimes did in school hours. 1 
was fond also of whispering, and my desk bore sad witness to my 
passion for whittling. For these misdemeanors I sometimes had a 
visitation from the ferule, and once when a Gunter’s Scale was 
used for this purpose, it came to pieces as it came down on my palm. 

6. After a year’s study at Andover, he was fully prepared to 
enter Harvard University. ¢m the Charlestown Navy Yard, at 
this time, was the old frigate ** which the govern- 
ment purposed to break up, as unfit for service, thoughtless of the 
desecration. 

7. | ** There was an hour when patriots dared profane 
The mast that Britain strove to bow in vain, 
And one, who listened to the tale of shame, 
Whose heart still answered to that sacred name, 
Whose eye still followed o’er his country’s tides 
Thy glorious flag, our brave O/d Ironsides ! 
From yon lone attic, on a summer’s morn, 
Thus mocked the spoilers with his school-boy scorn : 
Ay, tear her battered ensign down!” ete. 


** Constitution, 


&. This stirring poem, the first to make him known, was written 
by Dr. Holmes in 1830, at the age of 21, and was published in the 
Boston Advertiser. From this paper it was copied by other news- 
papers throughout the country, and handbills containing the verses 
were circulated in Washington. The eloquent, patriotic outburst not 

ed only brought instant fame to the young poet, but so thoroughly 
aroused the heart of the people that the grand old vessel was saved 
from destruction. 

9. Throughout his whole college course Dr. Holmes maintained 
an excellent rank in scholarship. He was a frequent contributor 
to the college periodicals, and delivered several poems on a variety 
of subjects. 

10. After his graduation, young Holmes studied law one year, 
and then determined to take up the study of medicine, which was 
more congenial to his tastes than law. Before taking his degree of 
M.D., he spent three years in Europe, perfecting his studies in the 
hospitals and lecture-rooms of Paris and Edinburgh. 


| 


11. In 1836 he took his degree and was appointed professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology in Dartmouth College, in 1839, but re- 
signed this position soon after his marriage, which occurred in 1840, 
in order to devote himself more strictly to his practice in Boston. 

12. During the summer months, however, he delivered lectures 
before the Berkshire Medical School, at Pittsfield, Mass. He also 
established his summer residence at Pittsfield, ‘* a home,”’ he says, 
** where seven blessed summers were passed, which stand in memory 
like the seven golden candlesticks in the beatific vision of the holy 
dreamer.”’ 

13. The township of Pontoosuc, now Pittsfield, including some 
twenty-four thousand acres, was bought by Dr. Holmes’ great 
grandfather, Jacob Wendell, about the year 1734. It was on a 
‘ small part of this large possession that *‘ Canoe Place,’ the pleas- 
ant summer home of Dr. Holmes was built. One of the streets of 
the town is named Wendell Avenue, in memory of Jacob Wendell. 

i4. At the Berkshire festivals the poet was often called upon to 
furnish a song, and they were always brimful of wit and wisdom, 
though often composed on the spur of the moment. 


15. When Dr. Warren gave up his professorship at Harvard, in 
1847, Dr. Holmes was appointed to take his place as professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

16. As a writer of humorous poetry, it is safe to say that Dr. 
Holmes is without an equal. ‘‘ The Heighth of the Ridiculous,”’ 
September Gale,’ ‘* The Deacon’s Masterpiece,”’ etc., have 
shaken many a cobweb from the tired brain. Some one has said 
1 that it will never be known whether he has cured more cases of 
: dyspepsia and blues by his poems or by his powders and pills. 


17. Let some one recite or read ‘‘ The Deacon’s Masterpiece.”’ 


18. At the reception given to Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, on 
her seventieth birthday, Dr. Holmes read a characteristic poem, from 
which the following stanzas are selected : 


“* If every tongue that speaks her praise, 


For whom I shape my tinkling phrase, 
Were summoned to the table, 


- 


* Know her! Who knows not Uncle Tom 
And her he learned his gospel from, 
Has never heard of Moses ; 
Full well the brave black hand we know 
That gave to freedom’s grasp the hoe 
That killed the weed that used to grow 


Among the Southern roses. 


** Sister, the holy maid does well 
Who counts her beads in convent cell, 
Where pale devotion lingers ; 
But she who serves the sufferer’s needs, 
Whose prayers are spelt in loving deeds 
May trust the Lord will count her beads 
. As well as human fingers, 


When Truth herself was Slavery’s slave 
Thy hand the prisoned suppliant gave 
The rainbow wings of fiction. 
And Truth who soared descends to-day 
Bearing an angel’s wreath away, 
Its lilies at thy feet to lay 
With heaven’ s own benediction.”’ 


19. When in Feb., 1842, the young men of Boston gave a din- 
ner to Charles Dickens, Dr. Holmes welcomed the distinguished 
visitor in a beautiful poem. 

20. In 1857 the At/antic Monthly was first published, and James 
Russell Lowell accepted the office of editor, naming as one condi- 
tion, that his friend, Dr. Holmes, should be one of the chief con- 
tributors. It was the latter who was called upon to name the new 
magazine. 

21. Among his chief prose writings are The Professor, Elsie 
Venner, The Guardian Angel, The Poet at the Breakfast Table, 
and The Autocrat at the Bregk/ast Table. 


Of the latter it has been said, it is *‘ a very delightful book, 
—a handy book for the breakfast table. A book to conjure up a 
cosy winter picture of a ruddy fire and singing kettle, soft hearth- 
rug, warm slippers, and easy chair; a musical chime of cups and 
saucers, fragrance of tea and toast within, and those flowers of 
frost fading on the windows without, as though old winter just 
looked in, but his cold breath was melted, and so he passed by. A 
book to possess two copies of ; one to be read and marked, thumbed 
and dog-eared ; and one to stand up in its pride of place with the 
rest on the shelves, all ranged in shining rows, as dear old friends, 


and not merely nodding acquaintances.’’ 


25. As the seventieth birthday of Dr. Holmes drew near, the 
publishers of the Atlantic Monthly resolved to give a ‘* breakfast ”’ 
in his honor. ‘The 29th of August, 1879, was, of course, the true 
anniversary, but knowing it would be difficult to bring together, at 
that season of the year, the friends and literary associates of Dr. 
Holmes, Mr. Houghton decided to postpone it till Nov. 13. On 
that day a brilliant company assembled, at noon, in. the spacious 
parlors of the Hotel Brunswick, in Boston. 

24. Dr. Holmes and his daughter, Mrs. Sargent, received the 
guests, who numbered in all about one hundred. After a couple 
of hours spent in pleasant talk, the company went to the dining- 
room, where a sumptuous breakfast was served. Many distin- 
guished persons were present, and a number of poems were read 
and addresses made, showing the highest esteem and honor to the 
poet. He himself read a very beautiful poem, entitled, ‘* The 
Iron Gate.”’ 


25. In 1882 he resigned his position as professor in Harvard 
University, that he might give his time more to literary pursuits. 
His students made him a handsome parting gift. In 1883 the 
medical profession of New York City gave him a complimentary 
dinner. 

26." Dr. Holmes’s present residence is in Boston, where he has 
lived forty-seven years, though he has spent a part of each year in 
the country. 

27. One writer has said, ‘‘ Never was a more healthy, natural, 
lovable man than Doctor Holmes.’’ With Whittier we repeat, 


es Long may he live, dear Doctor Holmes, to make broader the 


face of our care-ridden generation, and to realize for himself the 
truth of the wise man’s declaration, that a merry heart is a contin- 
ual feast.’’ 


Quotations from His Writings. 


28. Put not your trust in money, but put your money in trust. 


29. Ask no garlands sought beyond the tide, 
But take the leaflets gathered at your side. 


30. Truth istough. It will not break, like a bubble, at a touch ; 
nay, you may kick it about all day, like a football, and it will be 
round and full at evening. 

31. The noblest service comes from nameless hands, 

And the best servant does his work unseen. 

32. I find the great thing in this world is not so much where we 
stand, as in what direction we are moving; to reach the port of 
heaven, we must sail sometimes with the wind and sometimes 
against it,—but we must sail, and not drift, nor lie at anchor. 

33. Speak clearly, if you speak at all ; 
Carve every word before you let it fall ; 
Don’t, like a lecturer or dramatic star, 
Try over hard to roll the British R ; 
Do put your accents in the proper spot ; 
Don’t,—let me beg you,—don’t say ‘‘ How”’ for ‘“‘ What ?”’ 
And, when you stick on conversation’s burrs, 


Don’t strew your pathway with those dreadful urs, 


The vocal chorus that would meet 

Of mingling accents, harsh or sweet, 

From every land and tribe would beat 
The Polyglots of Babel. 

34. Boston State House is the hub of the solar system. You 
couldn’t pry that out of a Boston man if you had the tire of all cre- 
ation straightened out for a crowbar. 

35. Once on a time, a motion was started, that if all the people 
in the world would shout at once, it might be heard in the moon. 
So the projectors agreed it should be done in just ten years. Some 
shiploads of chronometers were distributed to the selectmen and 
the other great folks of all the different nations. Fora year be- 
forehand, nothing else was talked about but the awful noise that 
was to be made on the great occasion. When the time came, every- 
body had their ears so wide open to hear the universal ejaculation 
of Boo,—the word agreed upon,—that nobody spoke except a deaf 
man in one of the Fejee Islands, and a woman in Pekin, so that 
the world was never so still since the creation. 

36. Our brains are seventy-year clocks. The Angel of Life 
winds them up once for all, then closes the case, and gives the key 
into the hand of the Angel of the Resurrection. 

37. Notin the world of light alone, 

Where God has built his blazing throne, 
Nor yet alone on earth below, 

With belted seas that come and go, 

And endless isles of sunlit green, 

Is all thy Maker’s glory seen ; 

Look in upon thy wondrous frame,— 
Eternal wisdom still the same. 


O Father! grant thy love divine 

To make these mystic temples thine! 
When wasting age and wearying strife 
Have sapped the leaning walls of life, 
When darkness gathers over all, 

And the last tottering pillars fall, 
‘Take the poor dust thy mercy warms, 
And mould it into heavenly forms! 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


38. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications Intended for this de ment should be directed to 
the Editor, Pror. E. T. QuimByY, Hanover, NX. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM.— Divide the fraction $34 into twosuch parts that 
the sum of the numerators shall equal the sum of the denominators. 


P. N.S. 
1 Let ~ = the first fraction ; then — 1062 
4 195 195 y 
= the second fraction. Then « + 534y — 190 = y + 1%y; 
whence — = = = first fraction. a = — _ 
194 19 104 ~ 37830 
65910 STHS6 
3730 second fraction. 


Proof : 37686 + 338 = 37830 + 194, P, N. SPADER, 


Westminster College, Pa. 


2. Indefinite, therefore many answers. 


Let the sum be = 3 X 195 = 585; then the parts are a 
2r 485 102 
and 300 % ins and 390° Let the sum be = 4 X 195 = 7X0; 
534 — x 3x 411 369 
then the parts are i and Ban °T igs d BRS’ ete. 


M. GoTTeEsLEBEN. 


PROBLEM.— Twelve persons order a dinner, to cost $12; the 
men are to pay $2 each, the women 50 cents each, and the children 
25 cents each. How many men, how many women, and how many 
children dine? (Algebraic solution.) A. A. WEBB. 


Let x, y, and z denote respectively the number of men, women, 
and children. 


Then « + y+2= 12 
6 


Eliminating = by subtraction, 6y X T= 


by the question. 


48; 6y = 48 — 72; 
y=8—:— =% whole number. 


Ifp = 0,y = 8, andz=0; p=1,y=1,andz=6; p= 
2, y = —6, and z = 12. : 
This last value of p is inadmissible since it makes y (the number 
of women) an impossible quantity. Therefore, since when /’ 
taken equal to 0, the value of z is 0, another impossible quantity. /' 
must be taken equal to one, whence y = 1 and z = 6. 

.*. The number of men (x) = 5, and the number of women (/) 
= 1, and the number of children (z) = 6. K. 


PROBLEMS. 
PROB. 278.—From the obtuse angle of a triangle draw a line to 


the base, which shall be a mean proportional between the segments 
into which it divides the base. A TEACHER. 
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CURIOUS PROPERTIES OF NUMBERS. 


BY GEN. H. K. OLIVER. 


I have for some years occasionally amused myself in investigat- 
ing the properties of the nine digits, and of certain numbers. And 
these properties seem to me to be not accidental. A friend to 
whom I mentioned some of them, said, “‘ These properties are of 
infinite design and are from Almighty wisdom.’’ So I believe, 
and | believe that atheism may be successfully battled by arith- 
metic, the seience showing unmistakable evidence of design and 
therefore of a designer. Let us look at some of these properties : 

The property of the digit 2 is that it will divide, without remain- 
der, all numbers the final digit of which is divisible by 2; of 4, 
that it will divide all numbers of which the last two numbers are 
divisible by 4; of 8, that it will divide all numbers of which the 
last three numbers are divisible by 8; and so on. A property of 
the digits 3 and 9 is (as the arithmetics tell us), that they will 
divide all numbers the sums of the several digits of which are divis- 
ible by 3 or by 9; of the digit 5, that it will divide all numbers 
that end in 5 or in 0; of the digit 6, that it will divide all even 
numbers that are divisible by 3. The sum of the nine digits is 45, 
or the last digit (#) multiplied into 5, the middle digit. So 
if vou multiply 9 into each consecutive digit from one (1) up to 
nine (9), you will have, as incipient digits, in the several products, 
|. 2, 3, ete., as in 18, 27, 36, 45, and so on; and as termina/ digits, 
the same digits in reversed order, and the sum of each product will 
be also (9) nine; and so forth and soon. So that, handle 9 as 
vou may, you will find all the results identified with %s, and your 
eves confronted with 9s, and wherever you may look you are al- 
ways in the *‘ nine-holes.”’ 

Thus much is merely preliminary, and is generally known. But 
of the properties of the digit 7 (sometimes called the sacred digit, 
on account of its frequent occurrence in the Bible), not so much is 
known. ‘They are very interesting. 

The digit 7 will divide numbers of two or three digits, if their 
/-ft hand digit or digits are double of the right hand digits, as in 
21, 42, 63, 84, 105, 126, 147, ete. ; or if the right hand digits be 4 
of the /e/t hand digit or digits, as in 91, 182, 273, 364, ete., so 7 is 
also a divisor of numbers of three or four digits, in which the /e/? 
hand digit or digits are 4 of the right hand, as in 315, 735, 945, 
1155, 1785, ete.; or if the right hand digit or digits make 4 of 
the left hand digit or digits, as in 301, 903, 1204, 4515, etc. ; or if 
two similar digits inclose two cyphers, as 1001, 2002, 4004, 8008, 
ete.; or if, in numbers of five digits, a cypher stand between the 
first two and the last two digits, asin 10010, 11011, 12012, 16016; 
or in numbers consisting of 5 digits, 7 is a divisor if the two right 
hand digits equal one-third (4) of the three left hand digits, as in 
15652, 16856, 14147. 23177, 26488, ete.; and 45, the sum of the 
two digits of which is 7, is an assistant factor in these numbers. 
So also this prime number 43 is a factor in all numbers consisting 
of three, four, or five digits, if the left hand digits are three times 
the right hand digits, as in 361, 6622, 3311, 16555, 26187, 28294, 
and the quotient (as 44°) will always be the sum of the right hand 
group plus double that of the left hand group. 

| have already spoken of the property of ,—and will proceed to 
speak of that of 19, and of all others ending in the digit 9, as 29, 
30, 40, ete. What will be stated is true of a// ending in 9, but the 
explanation will be limited (for convenience) to those that occur 
under 100, as 19, 20, 39, 49, ete., up to 99. Now, first, dividing 
all the numbers between 1 and 100 into groups of ten each, there 
will be ¢en such groups, as 1 to 10, 11 to 20, 21 to 30, and so on. 
Now suppose you desire to know whether a certain number be divis- 
ible by, say 19, as for instance, 38. Now 19 is in the second group. 
So multiply the 8 of the number 38 by 2 (which represents that 19 
isin the second group) and you get 8 by 2, which equals 16, to 
which add the 3, the first figure of 38, and your resnlt is 19, and 
so 38 is divisible by 19. Do the same with the number 152: 2 
multiplied by 2 gives 4, to which add 15, and your result is 19, and 
so 152 is divisible by 19. Do the same with the number 456: 6 
multiplied by 2 (for seeond group) gives 12, to which add 45, and 
your result is 57, wherein the 19 does not appear. Try the exper- 
iment on this 57: 7 multiplied by 2 equals 14, and 14 plus 5 gives 
the 19. On larger numbers this may have to be done several times. 
but if the numbers given be divisible by 19, this same 19 will be 
sure to crop out eventually. Try 45,638: 8 multiplied by 2 gives 
16, add 4568 and you have 4579, multiply 9 by 2 and you have 18, 
add the 457 and you have 475, but yet no 19. Try again: mul- 
tiply the 5 by 2 and you have 10, add the 47 and you have 57, then 
multiply this 7 by 2 and you have 14, to which add the 5 and 19 is 
the result, and 45,638 is divisible by 19. 

_ Now try whether 59 is a divisor of 59. Of course you see that 
itis. But apply the test,—59 is in the sixth group of tens. Then 
multiply the of 59 by 6, and you have 54, to which add the 5 of 
‘and you have 59. Is 472 divisible by 59, of the sixth group ? 
Multiply the 2 of 472 by 6, and you have 12, to which add 47 and 
you have 59. "Therefore 59 is a divisor of 472. I give but one 
more example of this curious trait of terminal nines. ‘Try 89, which 
isin the ninth group of tens. Is 445 divisible by 89? Yes, for 
multiplying the 5 of 445 by 9,—for the group,—and you have 45, 
to which add the 44, and you have 89. So 445 is divisible by 89. 
lhe same holds true for all numbers ending in 9, and above 
these ten groups of 100. As of 109, in the eleventh group, of 119 
in the twelfth group, and so on and on. Let one or two examples 
suffice. Is 119 itself divisible by 119? Yes, for 119 being in the 
twelfth group, multiply the 9 of 119 by 12 and you have 108, to 
which add the 11 and you have 119. Is 14161 divisible by 119 ? 
Yes, for multiplying the 1 of 14161 by 12,—for group of 119, and 
you have 12, add the 1416 to 12 and you have 1428; multiply this 
S by 12 and you have 9, to which add 142 and you have 238, but 
yetno 119, Try again: multiply this 8 by 12 and you have 96, to 
an the 23, and you have 119,—so then 14161 is divisible 

I add but one thing more, that referring to the powers of num- 
bers as 2d power, 3d power, ete. It is this: if you take a se- 
nies of the 2d power of numbers and subtract each 2d power from 
the 2d power next following, you will get the series of odd num- 
bers, and if you subtract these from each other you will get the 
digit 2 in each instance. For example : . 

2d power, 1 4 9 46 2% 36 49 54 81 ete 
Ist difference, 1 3 5 7 + 

Chat is, the second remainders of the 2d powers are the digit 2, 
or the number that expresses the power. So, in the 3d power, if 
— take the 3d differences of the 3d powers we shall find them to 
e ©, or 3 times the 2d differences of the 2d powers; thus: 


ist difference, 7 19 61 91 ete. 
2d difference, 6 12 18 24 30 ete. 


id difference, 6 6 6 6 oe. 


aan is, the 3d differences of the 3d powers are three times the 
~“ Gierences of the 2d powers. And so the 4th differences of the 


4th wers are four times the 3d differences of the 3d powers, 
which (as before shown) are three times the 2d differences of the 
2d powers, and so on ad infinitum, 

, Now these things are not matters of mere chance. There is a 
divinity in them; and as it is said that God geometrizes, so it may 
be said that God has ordained the laws of arithmetic. 

Salem, Mass., July 1, 1885. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— Mr. Cable's reply to the critics of his article, ‘* The Freed- 
man’s Case in Equity,”’ was finished last May, but owing to its 
length it will not appear in The Century till the September number 
of that magazine. r. Cable's new essay on the will be 
entitled ‘* ‘The Silent South.” 


— Yielding to the demand for cheap editions of the most popular 
authors, Messrs. Fords, Howard «& Hulbert, the publishers of On 
a Margin, by Julius Chambers, have just brought out an edition of 
that brilliant novel in paper covers. ‘This graphic delineation of 
life in Wall street and Washington will have a large sale in its 
present form. 


— Among the professors at German universities there are no 
fewer than 157 who are between the ages of seventy and ninety, of 
whom 122 still deliver lectures, seven of these being between eighty- 
five and eighty-nine years of age. The oldest is Von Ranke, now 
in his "th year. Elennich, of Breslau, is only thirty-nine days 
younger, and still shows energy in anything he puts his hands to. 


— A. Knoflach, New York, P. O. Box 1550, has ready Nos. 7 
and 8 of his series on Grammar Simplified, being a concise and 
lucid explanation of the principles of the German language, accom- 
panied by numerous examples and exercises, and forming a com- 
plete course of instruction for the purpose of reading, business, and 
travel, especially intended for self-instruction, and adapted for 
use in class-rooms of public and private schools. 


— Messrs. Hodder & Stoughtoti, leading publishers of London, 
have performed a noble act in voluntarily offering Rev. W. M. Thayer 
their usual royalty on his fortheoming Life of General Grant. In the 
absence of an international copyright, this is a very generous act 
which we are glad to record. They have republished in England 
five of Mr. Thayer’s books, and sold many thousands of them, and 
they expect to issue his Life of General Grant about the time it 
appears in this country, 


— The cause of higher education for woman recently achieved a 
notable triumph in England. At the matriculation examination 
of the University of London, the honors list was headed by a lady, 
and of the thirty-five candidates who reached the prize grade eight 
were women. Of the 1,100 who took the examinations only 150 
were women, but of these 100 were successful as against 515 of the 
men. Of this 100, thirty were placed in the honors division, which 
numbered 136. The university is only an examining and degree- 
conferring body, but the examinations are exceptionally rigid and 
are open to candidates from all parts of the country. 


— Hon. C. S. Young, superintendent of the schools of Nevada, 
has become the editor of the Carson Free Lance. He thus defines 
his position, educationally, in his salutatory: ‘* In educational mat- 
ters we will give official opinions on sehool questions, articles on 
school management and methods of teaching, supplying a long-felt 
need of the teachers, school officers, and school patrons. Above 
and beyond, foreign to all personal consideration, that education 
which voices the sentiments of the masses here must and will be 
recognized. We mean that this paper shall be a medium through 
which the people may secure educational notes untinged and un- 
colored by the mysterious chemicals of politicians. Through this 
medium, within the next eighteen months it is hoped that more may 
be accomplished in promoting advanced educational thought in 
Nevada than could be accomplished in the next twenty years by 
the clerk tied hand and foot by the last two legislatures, and, on 
penalty of political death in case of disobedience, ordered, with re- 
laxed muscles and closed mouth, to occupy a cloistered cell in the 
northwest corner of the capitol.’’ Supt. Young publishes in the 
initial number of his organ a valuable paper prepaeed by him and 
read before the Department of Superintendence, at New Orleans, 
last winter, upon ‘‘ The Public Schools of the Pacific Coast.”’ 


— Apropos of the New Orleans Exposition, an exchange dis- 
courses in the following manner: All accounts agree in represent- 
ing the educational display of northern states at New Orleans as 
among the most interesting features of the exhibition. It is to be 
hoped New Orleans took the lesson to heart. There is room for it. 
The superintendent of schools was interviewed a few days ago, and 
reported that the average attendance in the public schools last 
month was 14,235. The present number of school children in the 
city he estimates at 60,000 in round numbers. Of these, 19,241 
are enrolled in the fifty-two public schools, 15,000 attend parochial 
and private schools, 10,000 work in factories, and over 17,000 ** are 
on the streets, growing up in idleness and ignorance.’’ Three- 
quarters of the street-running children are white. New Orleans 
apparently has not the accommodations for these children, as the 
superintendent expressed an earnest desire for the completion of 
two buildings which would enable him to provide for five hundred. 
The quality of the work done by the teachers, in his opinion, is 
good. In the issue of the Times-Democrat which contains this in- 
terview there is published another statement, which illustrates the 
difficulties under which the teachers labor. The school board an- 
nounce that they have decided to allow the teachers to have free 
use of the school-houses to hold private schools during the vacation, 
‘*to eke out their small salaries.’’ If the exhibition awakens New 
Orleans to a realizing sense of its benighted condition, it will not 


have been held in vain. 


ScHoo_s or W. H. M. A.—It is an encouraglng feature of 
the work of the Women’s Foreign Home Missionary Association, 
that the parents of the children attending its schools are beginning 
to realize the good that is being done, and of their own accord ex- 
press their thanks and earnest desire for the continuance of the 
schools. This association has recently received several letters of 
this sort. One is from the school in Bazette, Texas, where are 
three teachers and about 150 pupils. The public school fund sup- 
ports the primary teacher and furnishes the ial support of an- 
other. The W.H. M. A. is responsible for the balance of this sal- 
ary and the whole support of Mrs. Miles. A very good work 
has been wrought this year among the young men and women, who 
are in their turn going out to help others. wo appreciative letters 
have also been received from Alabama, one of which contains reso- 
lutions expressing the ‘‘ sincere thanks ’’ of the people to the Asso- 
ciation for its aid, and to the teacher for ‘‘ her unceasing energy in 
behalf of our children’s interest.’ The schools are closed through 
the summer, and those who have depended so much upon the Chris- 
tian guidance of their teachers are conscious of a great loss. Miss 
Collins writes from Tennessee: ‘* The eclosing-time of school was 
quite sadto me. One of the boys _ very feelingly in the last 
prayer-meeting of being turned out for the next three months to look 
out for themselves, with no morning hour of devotion, no prayer- 


meeting to help them in their struggle with temptation and sin.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL, except as ex- 
ressed in the editorial columns or over his signature. He cannot promise 
© return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Correspondents 
should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns imperatively demands It, 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASSEMBLY. 


It is an experiment no longer, but an accomplished fact, that 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent’s Chautauqua idea is already successfully en- 
grafted upon Puritan conservatism. The Assembly at Lake View, 
Framingham, offers the public two week's instruction, entertain- 
ment, and inspiration, blending the philosophy of Stanley Hall; the 
Sunday School methods of Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, R. S. Holmes, A. 
E. Dunning, and A. E. Winship; the argument of Dr. Wm. North 
Rice ; the patriotic appeal of Kate Field; the memorial tribute of 
Rev. J. W. Hamilton to Grant, and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore to 
Phillips ; the literary tribute of Col. Homer B. Sprague to Milton; 
the matchless art and eloquence of Robert G. Burdette; the social- 
istic argument of George C. Lorimer; the oratorical richness of 
John B. Gough ; the illustrated beauties of Dr. E. C. Bolles; the 
brilliant criticisms of women by Robert Nourse; the admirable 
preaching of Dr. Vincent ; the exquisite art of Weber's tenor; Ger- 
trude Swayne’s soprano; Prof. W. F. Sherwin’s chorus; Cheeney’s 
orchestra, and the Fiske Jubilee melodies. It is no wonder that a 
thousand people domiciled in camp for the entire session, and nearly 
as many more temporarily occupied cottage or tent, while thousands 
eame in daily for the transient delights of eloquence and art. Indi- 
cations are that next year is to see a surprising advance on all 
former work. 


EXTRACT FLOM A WALLA WALLA LETTER. 


Regard for the memory of Dr. Whitman and for his untiring de- 
votion and assistance to his country is increasing. A fund for a 
stately monument is being raised, the Whitman College is laying 
broad and deep the foundation for a strong institution, and yet but 
a short six miles away remained the large grave which contains the 
sacred dust of the martyr missionary, his devoted wife, and the 
twelve other victims, unadorned, unkept, all traces of fence and 
headboard fast disappearing. The students of Whitman College 
have raised money in Walla Walla, built a good fence, repaired and 
adorned the grave, so that now a pilgrim can stand reverently by 
that grave and the thought of a hero’s life given for Christian 
patriotism be not disturbed by reflections of neglect on the part of 
those who owe him the deepest gratitude for their present homes of 
peace and prosperity. L. F. A. 


LETTER FROM ALBANY. 
UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION, 

You can safely say that no such educational gathering was ever 
before held in this state. The attendance was much larger than 
ever before. President Gilman’s address has already attracted wide 
attention, and will, when published, be considered one of the most 
valuable contributions that have been made to educational literature. 

Dr. Howard Crosby and President Carter furnished most con- 
clusive as well as scholarly arguments for classical study. Gen. 
Eaton outlined the influence of education upon modern civilization 
in his usual masterly way ; and President Hunter’s paper on normal 
training was a complete demonstration of the necessity of such 
training to our educational advancement. Professor Backus read 
a paper brim-full of wit and wisdom, on ** Should the Education of 
Women be the same as that of Men?’’ Other papers on academic 
or collegiate topics were equally valuable, and the ‘* Conference of 
College Presidents,’ presided over and introduced by President 
Dodge and conducted by Presidents Darling, Fairbairn, Cronyn, 
Gilman, Cowles, Chancellor Sims, and others, was brilliant and 


profitable. B. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


** Shoes with high heels, by throwing the feet out of their natural 
position, frequently cause serious 9 4 to various parts of the 
body, especially the eyes.”’-—How we Live: Johonnot and Bouton. 

I would like an explanation of how injury comes to the eyes from 


wearing high-heeled shoes. 


Knorville, Towa, 1885. F, 


In your JOURNAL the question was asked, ** What are the three 
legal holidays all over the world.’ If you will please answer it 
you will greatly oblige A. C. G, 

Who will answer ? 

Will you please tell. me, through the columns of the JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, under what ablative you would place ‘* nomine,”’ 
found in the latter part of the third chapter of the third book of 
Cesar ; also rule for the genitive of the preceding word ‘* hostrium”’ ? 

Having just changed my pronunciation from the Roman to the 
English method, I sometimes have difficulty in determining the 
correct pronunciation from rules given in Harkness and A. & G, 
grammars. What other sources can you direct me to? Do you 
know of any separate work on the subject? In answering these 
questions you will M. 

Union Springs, N. Y. 


I write to recommend to ‘‘ Teacher’’ (in JOURNAL of March 26) 
a very interesting article on ‘‘ Latin Pronunciation’ in The Ohio 
Educational Monthly for February, 1885. It contains also a good 
list of writers and books on the subject; also names of colleges 
using the different methods. E. R. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
ASSISTS DENTAL LABOR, 
Prof. Adolph Ott, New York, says of the Acid Phosphate: ‘ I 
have been enabled to devote myself to hard mental labor, from 
shortly after breakfast till a late hour in the evening, without ex- 


periencing the slightest relaxation, and I would not now at any rate 
dispense with it.’ 


? 
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Boston, 


Tue interests of the best education in this country will 
be promoted by the papers and discussions of the National 
Council of Education at Saratoga. This meeting of the 
council was in some important particulars the most valu- 
able and useful meeting the council has yet held. We 
gave in our last issue, July 23, as full a report as was possible, 
but the volume of proceedings, which will be published at an 
early date, will be looked for with deep interest and will 
have a wide reading. 


“No man ever learned one thing alone.” A truer 
word was never spoken. The man of one idea has no 
idea. He that thinks truth; will die with him and be 
buried in his grave, scarcely knows what is truth. Caus- 
ation is complex. ‘Truth lies in parallel lines, although 
they may be zigzags. Let no one think he has a patent 
upon truth as a whole, or upon any portion of it. Teach- 
ers, above all others, should be tolerant, generous, many- 
sided. §Narrowness, bigotry, the spirit of intolerance, 
should never be admitted to the school-room. 


Tue vacation days will soon be over. When the bell 
rings again which shall call teachers and pupils to begin 
another year’s school work, let these co-workers in the 
school-room come together with an earnest love for the 
work and an honest desire, on the part of each one, to do 
his duty with fidelity. The school, of all places in the 
world next to the home, should be a place of happiness, 
cheerfulness, good will. The mind should be free from 
any unrest, care, anxiety. A sunny smile, a genial word 
of welcome frem the teacher, will often prove itself po- 
tent in curbing the spirit of mischief and arousing the 
dormant ambition of a bright boy or girl. 


THERE is criticism and criticism. To tell lies about 
teachers, school boards, and schools is simply public and 
private defamation. To give currency to floating scandal 
and gossip concerning educational matters is only reck- 
lessness of speech and writing. To use the admitted 
faults of our education as the basis for sensational exag- 
geration concerning their organization, teachers, and re- 
sults is only Bohemian journalism. To attack the public 
schools from a superficial, outside view, leaving out the 
intention of the people in their support, and the perpetual 
efforts made for their improvement, is no better than sim- 
ilar judgment elsewhere. The fundamental law of ecriti- 
cism,—no man is competent to expose the faults, wntil he 
appreciates the merits, of a book,—is true for men and 
institutions. Only that criticism of public education is 
valuable which proceeds from competent knowledge of 


7! ent from the one who counsels us to upset and destroy. 
7}/and not revolution, is the watchword of education. 
08] work of adjustment and adaptation that remains to be done, but 


what it is, with great idea of the 
people on which it rests. All else is impertinent, useless, 
and mischievous, and goes to its own place. 


Amon the best things said at Saratoga were some of 
the wise utterances of President Soldan in his annual 
address. His discussion of the true guiding principles of 
He said : 


reformers is excellent. 


** But as all critics are not competent and all criticism is not just, 
it follows that current criticism is not a safe guide as to what change 
is needed in school and teaching ; yet it deserves attention because 
it assists in the discovery of those features in the school system 
which require adjustment. The true guiding principles for the 
reformer are found in the eternal educational verities which have 
been pronounced so eloquently by the great thinkers and writers in 
this field. The critie who shows us how to develop what there is 


to a higher, more rational, and more adequate form is very differ- 
Evolution, 


Gigantie is the 


great also is the work that has been quietly accomplished. A new 
spirit moves in the school-rooms throughout the land.”’ 

It were well for the schools everywhere if our educa- 
tional reformers and our educational cranks could and 
would be governed by these sound suggestions. 


Ir is tolerably certain that the next meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be held in the west. 
Whether at Topeka or Denver, it will be largely attended 
by western teachers. The vigor and enterprise which 
American educators have shown in the meetings of the 
Association and of the Council during the last few years, 
so far exceeding anything heretofore seen in this coun- 
try, shows that these bodies have a life and a mission of 
great value. The officers of the Association have a diffi- 
cult task, but they are equal to the burden. Supt. N. A. 
Calkins, LL.D., of New York City, needs no introduction 
to any portion of our American people. A large-hearted 
and generous man, a careful and critical scholar, familiar 
with the best thoughts and the wisest methods known in 
American schools, for many years one of the superintend- 
ents of schools in the great city of New York, an author 
of some of our most popular and most valuable books for 
aiding teachers in their work, long familiar with the his- 
tory and the practical workings of the Association, he is 
peculiarly fitted to plan for and arrange a great meeting 
of this body of educators to be held in the very heart of 
We predict a most successful meeting of the 
We hope many 


the country. 
National Association next summer. 
eastern teachers will, at this early day, be making their 
plans for a grand trip to the great interior next July. 


The Boston Herald applauds the “ clever” discovery 
of the Popular Science, and informs us that the JouRNAL 
oF EpucaTIon is, at once, an “optimistic worshiper of 
the graded school system,” and an out-and-out organ of 
* officialism in education.”” It cannot recall an instance 
in which we have not resented adverse criticism on our idol 
“with a consciousness of wounded pride.” The Herald is 
laboring under a severe attack of misinformation. THe 
JOURNAL supports the American public school systom be- 
cause it is, on the whole, the best method of training youth 
for republican citizenship yet devised. The school is 
not the child of state officialism, school boards, or des- 
potic teachers, but has grown up by the codperation of 
all popular influences, from the experience of the past. 
It stands nearer the people, and is more open to im- 
provement and more rapidly freeing itself from imperfec- 
tions than any department of our public life. From the 
first THe JouRNAL has been the unsparing critic of all 
tendencies, practices, and habits that stand between the 
schools and the better wisdom of the people, and wel- 
comes every change in organization and methods de- 
manded by the necessities of our new life. But Tue 
JOURNAL does resist several kinds of adverse criticism of 
the schools, on grounds apparent to any friend af popular 
education. It objects to the chronic misrepresentation 
and abuse from a portion of the religious press, which is 
inspired by ecclesiastical hostility to the American edu- 
cational system. It finds the animus of a good deal of 
“ scientific ” and journalistic criticism in the adoption by 
the crities of the the Spencerian theory, that the state 
should not support education at all. It brings numerous 


that the most sensitive and vital department of society 


showy theories to the test of actual experience, and insists | anc 


shall » not ‘ “held as the ET of every man 
with a new crotchet about school-keeping. Our contro- 
versy with The Herald is, that this widely-cireulated 
sheet has lent itself so persistently to unfair and sensa- 
tional exaggeration of the faults of the public schools, 
while its readers are but rarely treated to any just state- 
ment of their merits, and the constant efforts of the su- 
perior class at improvement receive very little acknow]l- 
edgment. For the past two years its readers have gath- 
ered from its frequent, wordy, and often violent criticism, 
that the schools of Boston are a hindrance to good mental 
training, an obstacle to youthful industry, and an offence 
to the moral sense of the best people. Believing the pub- 
lic schools are fairly abreast of any public interest in the 
city, we have declared these charges unjust and sensa- 
tional. Meanwhile we fail to discover, through the cloudy 
pretence of our contemporary, any central idea of educa- 
tional reform, or any practical suggestions by which de- 
fects, better known to the schoolmen than to itself, are to 
be overcome. But all things are possible, and nowhere will 
a reformation in the spirit, and a return to truth and jus- 
ice of representation in the treatment of this great public 
interest, in the columns of The Herald, be more cordially 
acknowledged than by the JouRNAL OF EpucaATIon. 


GRANT. 


The European conceit that Republican government is 
unfavorable to the production of great men finds no sup- 
port from American history. In all the higher walks of 
human activity,—the subjugation of nature, inventive skill, 
the training of a great people, the organization of pro- 
digious industries, the creation of a citizen-soldiery and 
original methods of warfare, the inauguration and final 
consolidation of a new form of government and _ social 
order,—the United States, during the brief century of its 
existence, has no reason to shrink from comparison with 
any nation in any age. So far, the men who have chal- 
lenged the attention of mankind have been of the most 
characteristic American type. Washington, Jackson, Lin- 
coln, and now Grant, tower above all others in that pe- 
culiar quality-of manhood which attracts and wins the 
solid regard of the intelligent masses of Christendom. 
Differing in many ways, these great men were brothers 
in the essential qualities of character and experience. 
They were all born on the border, for the northern Vir- 
ginia of Washington’s day was farther from the center of 
the old Dominion than any state now is from New York. 
None of them save Grant owed anything to schools; but 
all were trained in the mighty University of our new 
American life. Neither of them would be called a great 
thinker, and neither was a writer or orator of distinguished 
merit; though all have written and spoken memorable 
sentences that have passed into the daily speech of the 
world. Each of them rose to eminence at a critical period, 
in the face of detraction and a tempest of opposition ; but 
each is now so established in the national regard that no 
one has serious thoughts of defending either against com- 
ments at home or abroad. 

We associate Grant in this quartette of original Amer- 
ican celebrities without fear that our estimate will be 
reversed by history. The peculiarity of his constitution 
was this: that while men will differ in regard to the special 
manifestations of his power, all are compelled to agree 
concerning the weight and quality of his manhood. Mili- 
tary men of the first eminence will probably discuss his 
claim as one of the great commanders of modern times. 
Yet the verdict of the half-dozen foremost American lead- 
ers in the late war is the best evidence at hand. General 
Joe Johnston has best expressed this verdict in saying that 
“Grant first organized two armies which the Confederacy 
was unable to resist.” Whether Grant was a great states- 
man depends on the answer to the question, whether any 
man, in the White House, from 1868 to 1876, could have 
done better than he. In those tremendous years the 
country was far more governed by the patriotic common 
sense of the people than by political policy, and the Presi- 
dent that followed Johnson, and at the close of eight 
years was able to withdraw the army from the South, has 
no reason to fear the judgmeat of history. In the faculty 
of estimating the quality of men, Grant, preéminent in 
miljtary judgment, seemed to lack discrimination in civic 
business matters; although here, as everywhere, he 
was a learner, and never ashamed to revise his estimate 
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either of men or affairs. It may be said that neither of 
these great Americans was an idealist in anything; but 
all, and Grant not least of all, had the rare faculty of ma- 
terializing the idealism of a Yeneration into the practical 
working force that makes the distinction between an 
American and a French Republic. 

To say that these men owed their peculiar eminence to 
moral and religious character does not fully explain their po- 
sition. It is not diffieult to pick flaws in the conduct of 
them all; and the theologians have never been able to fix 
the exact religious status of either. Like all the world’s 
first-class men, they believed mightily in the three funda- 
mentals of faith,—God, Duty, and Immortality; but possi- 
ble neither of them, according to the estimate of the 
churches, would be called a theologian, a churchman, or 


even a saint. 

But these qualities they all had in common,—simplicity 
and singleness of purpose ; a love of country and a perfect 
confidence in American ideas, and a complete self-forget- 
fulness in the performance of the providential duty to 
which they were called. And if we think of it, this is the 
rarest type of manhood anywhere, and, perhaps, the most 
difficult of achievement in our country. Herein was the 
great characteristic superiority of Grant. From the day 
of his appointment to a petty command to the hour of his 
death, he was the same kind of man. Simple, homely, 
direct ; never doubting that the American Republic was 
worth saving, or that the people of the North had the will 
and wisdom to save it, and that the southern people would 
finally bless them for its preservation ; realizing fully the 
mighty undertaking of the war, and going about it with a 
relentless vigor, a plodding patience, and an unwavering 
faith in the result; looking only to the preservation of the 
Union and the reconciliation of the people ; so preoccupied 
that he had really no time to make money, to scheme for 
personal advancement, even to visit Washington till he 
was called to the command of the greatest army of modern 
times; pushing onward to the end through storms of cal- 
umny and political complications that would have de- 
stroyed any President of less compact manhood ; he stands 
already in History as one of the marked men of his age. 
His career is another proof that mankind reserve the 
highest honors for him who is most eminent in faith in 
the people, simplicity and singleness of purpose, forgetful- 
ness of self and a consecration of the whole manhood so 
complete that it works as unconsciously as the powers of 
nature. 

It was this supremacy of patriotic manhood that will 
make Grant the future hero of American youth. To no 
“father of his country” can the teacher more justly point 
the children as an object-lesson of solid American citizen- 
ship. Like Washington, he had thought deeply on the 
education that is the soul of the Republic, and, first of all 
presidents, made a striking public deliverance concerning 
the Common School. In one sentence he solved the re- 
ligious problem involved in our public education when he 
said: “ The Common School is neither a school of sectarian 
religion nor of atheism.” In a brief talk with the writer 
of this column he put his finger on the heart of the oppo- 
sition to national aid for education, in the pithy sentence: 
“ There is too much reading and writing now for a good 
many men up in the Capitol.” In his death he will be 
honored on both continents as no Americay before. His 
place is secure in history and in the hearts of the common 
people through all the world. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCIENCE. 


The Popular Science Monthly looks a good way from 
home to account for the attitude of the JouRNAL oF Ep- 
UCATION toward the critics of the common school. It 
conjures up a bureaucracy in the American administra- 
tion of public education, and suggests that the officials in 
charge of this state machine are vexed at all criticism which 
endangers their control, From this the transition is easy 
to the suggestion that Tur JouRNAL is the “ organ” of 
this bureaucracy, and all its exceptions to the slashing 
assaults of the public-school critics are in the interest of 
an “ officialism ” that imperils intellectual freedom. 


This theory is certainly the match for any of those the- 


ological explanations of nature which our combative con- 
temporary is so quick to expose. The American common 
school system is the very opposite of such a bureaucracy 
48 exists in the government control of education in Ger- 


many. It is simply the whole American people, includ- 
ing the bishops and the scientists, providing a system of 
practical instruction and discipline whereby all children and 
youth may be prepared for free citizenship in a republic. 
No power outside the people can lay a feather’s weight 
upon the system. Even the limits of constitutional law, 
within which the public school is worked, are self-imposed 
and can be changed by the people. In almost every case 
the school authorities are citizens elected for two or three 
years, and the school boards are so organized that, in any 
close contest, one, and in any event two, popular elections 
can change the policy. The people vote the money, su- 
pervise the schooling, and, even then, any citizen can 
send his children to a non-public school. The only dan- 
ger in the system is the same that threatens all popular 
government,—that the educational department will be 
captured by a “ring” and used for private or partisan 
ends. But this cannot happen so long as the more in- 
telligent and substantial classes perform their duty as cit- 
izens. Ir every case where the schools have fallen into 
the hands of a ring, the disaster can be traced to the neg- 
lect of the plainest duty by the more intelligent classes. 
The notion of an American educational bureaucracy is as 
visionary as a good many “ scientific ” theories that float 
through the fertile imagination of our contemporary. 


The idea that the JournaL or Epucation,—edited by 
a group of gentlemen not one of whom is even a member 
of a school board ; that, since its establishment, has not 
only claimed the largest liberty of editorial criticism, but 
has gone to the uttermost limit in the reception of hostile 
contributions,—is the organ of state “ officialism” is so 
thoroughly original that we fancy nobody will infringe on 
the Popular Science patent for the invention. 

But why “ go around Robin Hood’s barn” for an elab- 
orate explanation of our attitude to such criticism of the 
public schools as constantly appears in the Popular Sei- 
ence Monthly? The article in question presents the 
heart of the matter. We are told that “a man is neither 
a crank nor an enemy of society who holds that the peo- 
ple may provide themselves with intellectual enlighten- 
ment without, state assistance.’ We are not particular 
about names, but would say that a “scientist ’”’ who sees 
nothing in the American common school save “ people 
providing themselves with intellectual enlightenment,” is 
another illustration of the curious incapacity of one type 
of the scholarly mind to apprehend the most common- 
place principles of American society. But here comes in 
the grand panacea: “The time may come when it will be 
seen to be as much in the interest of true intellectual lib- 
erty that education should be free from state trammels, as 
it is now seen to be in the interest of religious liberty 
that the state should abstain from interference in the 
spiritual concerns of the people.” 

Let us look at the practical operation of this method of 
protecting the intellectual liberty of the people. Already 
a large portion of our country has had sufficient experi- 
ence of this method to point with unerring certainty to 
the outcome. The first result of the withdrawal of state 
support is to leave the lower masses to their own igno- 
rant and selfish will in dealing with children. That means, 
in our country, several millions of youth growing up in 
absolute ignorance from criminal neglect or the parental 
greed that values a child as a working machine. Beyond 
this class the whole body of people, unable to pay large 
tuition, would be exposed to the invasion of sectarian par- 
tisanship and private impecuniousness. Elementary educa- 
tion would be dispensed in thousands of useless schools, 
and the secondary training would be fought over by a 
score of rival sects. The philosopher who can see in such 
a condition of affairs any promise for an increase of “ in- 
tellectual liberty” must be an optimist on the verge of 
credulity. It is against precisely this condition, threaten- 
ing the barbarism of the lower classes and the hopeless 
degeneracy of the intelligent, that the people of a dozen 
American states have revolted within ten years past, and 
are now striving for an effective public-school system as 
their one hope of social salvation. Yet here is an organ 
of a considerable class of educated men, in the name of in- 
tellectual freedom, proposing to go back on all modern 
experience, and, for a shadowy theory of individual lib- 
erty, expose millions to the perils of ignorance. It is 
against theories and tendencies of this sort, by whatever 
name dignified, that the JourNAL or Epucation will 
continue its protest in the future as in the past. 


DRIFT. 


— We should feel more hopeful concerning the introduction of 
methods of industrial training, if the more zealous leaders of the 
movement showed a better appreciation of the work already done 
and now being accomplished through the public school. Whea 
men, so intelligent, speak of our common-school education in such 
terms of contemptuous disparagement as we heard at Saratoga, we 
confess ourselves unable to understand their meaning. If the 
common school has been and is no help to industrial training of 
the average child, and is a positive hindrance to the children of the 
poor, what is the explanation of the mighty progress in intelligent 
industry, skilled labor, and invention, in our country during the 
past half-century ? Why is that progress most evident in the states 
where the common school is most enjoyed, and why are those por- 
tions of the land least favored by the common school also in the 
eclipse of all progressive industries ? In their zeal for hand-work 
some of our great technical experts seem to forget that the head 
and the heart both lie beneath the hand, and all superior industrial 
training must be the outgrowth of better mental discipline and 
more reliable development of character. Any scheme of instrue- 
tion in mechanical industries that is not preceded and buttressed 
with a broader mental and moral training will only reeruit that 
rising army of half-taught, undisciplined, discontented workmen 
who are already becoming the terror of our great manufacturing 
states. The American people will doubtless enlarge and improve their 
public-school system to meet the growing industrial wants of the 
country, but we believe they will not commit the folly of loosening 
their hold upon those features of the public school which have made 
it already the most effective university of free citizenship ever estab- 
lished in Christendom. 


— With the best wishes for the snecess of the Teachers’s Read- 
ing Circle, which seems to be rising in popular favor, it seems to 
us that one objective point of all this style of work, including the 
Chautauqua University idea, should be the establshment of a good 
public library in every community. The American-born people of 
the present generation in New England is perhaps the best in- 
formed in good English literature of any portion of the English- 
speaking people. And this is largely due to the establishment of 
district-school libraries fifty years ago, which have been developed 
into the generous collections that are now found in almost every 
town and village. The same movement in New York and Ohio. 
somewhat later, has made the Northern people, of native descent, 
a reading people, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The formation 
of reading clubs, under the direction of a central organization, will 
be useful as a preliminary to the broader work of establishing a 
free library, where every reader may consult his own taste and 
work his own way to the appreciation of the best authors. Every 
school district, especially in the South, should at once begin the 
establishment of a free library, both for the children and their 
elders, of which the teacher’s department should be an acknowl- 
edged part. Thus the habit of reading will grow naturally with 
the rising generation, and the danger of narrow and one-sided 
direction of the popular taste be avoided. 


— The Providence Journal, in a notice of the recent high-school 
commencements in that city, makes some sensible remarks on the 
disparity of wages of the teachers of the boys and girls departments. 
While the accomplished lady principal of the girls serves the city 
for $1,500, and annually turns out a majority of the graduates, the 
masters of the boys receive a much larger salary. We do not note 
this fact for any reflection upon this particular case, or for any erit- 
icism of the school authorities of the city. We quote the remarks 
simply to show that this glaring disparity of compensation between 
expert teachers, based on distinction of sex, is attracting the atten- 
tion of the most thoughtful people and forcing comment from the 
most conservative journals. We do not think the rank and file of 
women teachers in our country are treated with special injustice. 
Not one third of them are experts, or pretend to be professionals, or 
to give themselves even the training of a monthly school journal. 
They are the most favored class of unskilled laborers in the country. 
But when women, like numbers that could be named, have reached 
equality with men, and are assigned to positions even more arduous, 
there is no justice in refusing the regular compensation for their 
work. 


— The truant officers of Springfield, Mass., report that a 
majority of the vagrants coming under their observation are con- 
nected with the new parochial schools of that city. After a gener- 
ation of beneficent legislation for the protection of children, in 
Massachusetts, it remains to be seen whether the ecclesiastical party 
that is building up the parochial school intends to co-operate with 
the public authorities in this direction. No theory of Church or 
family rights in education will be acceptable to the people of Massa- 
chusetts which favors, even by indirection, that awful curse of 
youthful irresponsibility and vagrancy which is already settling like 
a black cloud upon all civilized lands. 


— We are happy to learn, through the press of Virginia, that 
the Institute for Teachers at Fredericksburg, under the direction 
of Supt. T. J. Mitchell, of Charlotte, N. C., has been a great sue- 
cess. It seems fitting that in this historic old town, hallowed by 
the memories of Washington,—himself one of the broadest-minded 
friends of education in the old days,—this enthusiastic crowd of 
teachers should be gathered, made welcome with the generous hos- 
pitality of the people, to receive direction in those methods of in- 
struction which, more than acts of Legislature or Congress, are to 
shape the destiny of New Virginia. 

— ‘‘In your patience possess ye your souls”’ is a sensible and 


useful Scriptural prescription for hot dog-days. It may prove 
quite as useful for teachers in vacation as for any other class of 


persons, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Priwer OF CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. By J. N. Stickney. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 

As a first round in their ladder to Classies for Children, Messrs. 
Ginn & Co. issue a primer which is as philosophical as it is fresh 
and pleasing. We look at each new book in this line to see if it 
embodies the points of method by which the teaching of reading 
has advanced in these late years, — but however progressive the 
teacher may be, publishers are apt to be conservative, and the at- 
tempt is often made to graft a few shoots from the new upon the 
trunk and branches of the old. 

In the present instance we have a distinctly new book upon a 
plan which is so simple to state, and so easy to carry out, that a 
child might teach it almost as well as the trained teacher. Indeed, 
the only possible danger of misusing it lies in trying to make it 
hard by attaching to it the old-time drill work and the stress of so- 
called thoroughness. 

The plan is covered by two points: First, to tell the child the 
words of pleasing sentences, very much in the manner of the mother 
at home,—the book being as much like the home books as the pre- 
sentation of needful words in limited space will allow, and to do 
this, with page after a until the pupil has the same kind of 
perception of the words of a sentence that he has of the articles of 
furniture of a room, the items of a tea-table, or the objects in a 
nursery. Sitting at his desk in school, the book is thus his play- 
thing until not only its pictures but its words are familiar; a new 
page of reading being taken whenever the interest flags, but not 
to the neglect of the old, which are much more naturally taught by 
being left and returned to again and again, than by the drill-sys- 
tem of shutting a child up to a few words until they are made 
familiar by sheer force. 

The other point of the plan is work upon words, irrespective of 
their meaning or use, by simply considering them as forms; and 
this work follows the first at a safe distance by selecting a word 
from the story-reading, and altering it by the exchange of one or 
more of its letters, thus calling for a more exact perception in rec- 
ognizing the word itself, and then introducing new forms made 
from it, the exc being always words of which the first may be 
taken as atype. ‘To illustrate this, suppose hat or cat to be the 
known word, the time comes when the teacher writes it and ex- 
changes the first letter for p, or m, or f, thus making pat, fat, or 
mat,—words which are both like and different. This teaching may 
be carried on at the pleasure of the teacher as distinct from the 
former, yet attaching itself to it by the words used as starting- 
points. th processes are simple devices for teaching pupils to 
recognize words at sight, and thus prepare themselves for reading. 
It is the method of the child’s rhyme, ** One to make ready and 
two to prepare,”’ the three in this case being sight-reading, or read- 
i gin its proper sense. 

he provision for this latter work is made in little paragraphs or 
stories under the head of ‘** Sight Reading,’’ which carry no trace of 
being constructed from so small a vocabulary. ‘The theory of the 
author that it is only a pretence to call the work reading, when a 
mere half-dozen of words are held in the mind by having all others 
shut away, delays in this book the reading of new lessons at sight, 
until words enough are known to make the lessons natural. By 
this means a stilted sentence is hardly to be found from the begin- 
ning to the end of the book. 

his is, without doubt, the counterpart of the process by which 
children learn to talk, not by being shut up to a few words, but by 
the more liberal method of listening to familiar talk or nursery 
reading, and making selections from it at will until all is familiar. 
And it is the mistaken and fruitless wish to hurry :atzre which has 
led to the different plan of the school-room in presenting words to 
the eye. 

Our best teachers are beginning to protest against the pressure 
they are compelled to put upon their little pupils; and one of the 
most successful of them said, on looking through the pages of this 
book, that she had often used its methods to secure her results, but 
had never spoken of them lest they should appear unschool-like. 
It is, perhaps, well that schools of the lowest grade should not be 
held too severely to the old routine. Progress in the right direction 
has been made in the more natural conversational style of the later 
primers, gnd yet the use of This is a cat or dog, and the like, are 
not a sufficient change from We go up and I do so to mark an edu- 
cational step. The reading-matter for the child’s first year is by 
no means up to the level of his intelligence and interest. It can- 
not stimulate his love of reading for its own sake. 

If this latest of contributions shall prove acceptable to teachers, 
— it will be sure to be to children,—it will be the beginning of new 
things, and still later books will undoubtedly go further in the line 


it suggests. 


How We Are GOVERNED: An Explanation of the Constitution 
and Government of the United States. A Book for Young People. 
By Anna Laurens Dawes. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.50. 
This book is by the daughter of Senator Dawes of Massachusetts, 

and is dedicated to him. "fe explains the United States Constitution, 

and the methods of governing established under it. The three pri- 
mary divisions of legislative, executive, and judicial power are suc- 
cessively treated. Under the first head are detailed the powers of 

Congress and the methods of the House of Representatives and 

Senate. Under the second is a sketch of the powers and duties of 

the President and his subordinates. Lastly we have a chapter on 

the judicial system. The rights, privileges, and duties of thé indi- 
vidual citizen are explained, and also the limited sovereignties of 
the states under the supremacy of the nation. The territorial sys- 
tem is described. The closing chapter is a comprehensive glance 
at the government as awhole. It is a book that, while it contains 
nothing of special originality or freshness, will be found, in many 
respects, useful for reference to ordinary readers and for the young 
in their school-life. 


ANCIENT RELIGIONS. The Religions of the Ancient World, in- 
eluding t, Assyria and Babylonia, Persia, India, Pheenicia, 
Etruria, Greece and Rome. By George Rawlinson, author of 
** The Seven Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,’’ 
etc. 12 mo, long primer type, fine cloth, gilt tops. Price, 60 cts. 
This is a book that all interested in the beliefs of mankind will 

find trustworthy, for reference. 


— Lee & Shepard, Boston, publish The Reading Club, a collec- 
tion of selections suitable for school exhibitions. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York City, publish The Travelers 
Booey Reference Guide, which is a consolidation of Appletons’ and 
the Knickerbocker Guides, and is very convenient. 

— A Commonplace Day is the latest of the bright and breezy 
books which no author so well as Pansy knows how to prepare. I. 
Lothrop & Co., publishers. 

~~ Tent V., Chautauqua, is the taking title of a fresh, bright story 
of Chautauqua, by a new author, which gives an agreeable impres- 
sion of life at that resort, and is sure to interest a wide range of 


— Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., New York City, published 
on August 1, under an arrangement with the widow of the late 
F. T. Fargus (Hugh Conway), his novel, A Family Affuir, which 
has been running in The English Illustrated Magazine. 

— A. J. Grover, who knew President Lincoln intimately, tells 
in The Current of July 25, how Mr. Lincoln became impressed 


with the poem beginning ‘‘ Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud ?”*’ when he first made use of it, and who its author was. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, in ‘* The Riverside Series,” 
in handy size and r covers, give tales for summer reading. 
Such are Aldrich’s Stillwater Tragedy, Arthur Sherburne Hardy's 
But Yet a Woman, and Missy, by the author of * Rutledge.”’ 
These are too popular to require further mention. 

— Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, have furnished to hunters 
and excursionists a very convenient little volume called The Hunt- 
er’ »Hand-book. It is intended as a gyide to camp-cookery, giving 
general remarks on the different modes of cooking. Receipts are 
given to meet the requirements of all classes ‘* camping out.” 

— Success is the captivating title of a book intended to furnish 
useful hints to young people as to the best ways of getting on in the 
world. Its author, who is to be congratulated on having made a 
book at once so interesting and instructive, is O. A. Kingsbury, 
and the publishers, D. Lothrop & Co. 12mo; price, $1.25. 

— Mrs. Elizabeth A. Thurston, who will be pleasantly remem- 
bered as the editor of that delightful book of selections, ‘* Mosaics 
of Life,’ has edited a new and even more valuable and pleasing 
book of similar character, entitled, Echoes of 0g Bbc which 
will shortly appear in D. Lothrop & Co.'s ‘‘ Spare Minute Series.”’ 

— Continuing his papers on Italian cities, Mr. Howells has 
written for the August Century, of the city of Siena. In the same 
issue of the magazine his “‘ Rise of Silas Lapham ’”’ ends. The last 
of the Seven Days’ Battles, Malvern Hill, is described by General 
Fitz John Porter in the August Century. Among the illustrations 
are portraits of the late General McQuade, Generals Sykes, Morell, 
and Mahone. 

— Maemillan & Co., New York City, have now ready Lectures 
on Teaching, a series of lectures delivered in the English Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, by Mr. J. G. Fitch, one of the inspectors of 
schools. It treats of every branch, from the kindergarten to the 
higher studies of the common schools, and is highly commended in 
a preface by an ‘‘ American Normal Teacher.’’ We are delighted 
with this new edition of Fitch’s lectures, and commend it to all 
American teachers. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York City, publish Upon a Cast, a 
novel by a new author, Charlotte Dunning. The scene is laid in 
New York and some summer resorts, and it tells the story of the 
loves of Carol and Chauncey Dearborne. The sketch of Oliver 
Floyd, the married man whose marriage everybody had forgotten, 
is novel and good. The style is lively and readable, and the dia- 
logue bright. To tell the plot of a novel is to spoil the reader’s en- 
joyment ; we therefore refrain, and recommend the perusal of the 
volume itself. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City, in ‘* The Travelers’ 
Series,”’ continues the sketches of -people and places in three more 
handy volumes. The Abode of Snow, by Andrew Wilson, is a re- 
print from Blackwood’s Magazine, of the very interesting articles 
on the Himalaya Range, Chinese, Tartars, Tibet and its polyandry, 
Kashmir and the Afghan Border. The others are A Lady's Life 
in the Rocky Mountains, by Isabella L. Bond, and Tent Life in Si- 
beria, by G. Kernan. The scenes in all are cool enough to refrig- 
erate even our heated term. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, have published a useful book 
for the young, entitled Chapters on Plant Life, by Mrs. S. B. Her- 
rick, which gives many practical hints as to the employment of the 
microscope. The subjects treated are the curiosities in common 
life,—the growth of the yeast plant in a mass of dough, the culti- 
vation of a microscopic flower-garden in a saucer of paste, and the 
growth of weedy fungus in beer. Plants that wriggle and swim, 
and commit murder, and feed a race, are also introduced by it to 
the juvenile scientist. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York City, have issued a number 
of very readable summer books, among which are, Harry Marline, 
which recounts the adventures and duties of a midshipman of thirty 
years ago, and are published, as the author says in his preface, to 
amuse midshipmen of the present day. The Life and Letters of 
Emory Upton, which show that he stood high in the estimation of 
President Garfield and many prominent United States army officers. 
In their twenty-five cent series are The Tinted Venus: A Farcical 
Romance, by F. Anstey, author of ‘*‘ Vice Versa’’; A Nemesis: 
or, Tinted Vapors, by J. M. Cobban. 


— F. G. Morris, M.A., Easthampton, Mass., associate professor 
in Chautauqua University College of Phonography, has published 
a monograph, entitled The Phrase; price, by mail, 55 cents. It 
claims to be a scientific exposition of short-hand phrase-writing, 
The author’s aim has beeu to oppose the assumption, too commonly 
indulged, that shorthand is a mere trick, and to show that, besides 
its great practical utility, it has a high scientific value; and that, 
other things being equal, the most intelligent practitioners will also 
be most expert. While intending to present the theory of phrase- 
writing as nearly as possible in its ideal form, he has admitted noth- 
ing that has not been tested in actual work. We believe this book 


will do good. 


— Moses King, while a student at Harvard College, earned his 
entire college expenses of about a thousand dollars a year, by mak- 
ing books, such as ‘‘ Harvard and its Surroundings,’ King’s 
Hand-book of Boston,’’ ‘‘ The Harvard Register,” etc., and since 
graduation, a few years ago, he has published many successful 
books ; among them Students’ Songs, which has had the most re- 
markable sale ever known for a book of its class. Over 40,000 
copies of this Students’ Songs have already been made. The 
book is handsomely printed, and contains sixty songs with their 
music, nearly all of which are copyrighted, and to be found in no 
other collection. Price, 50 cents. Address Moses King, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for copies. 


— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have ready two very season- 
able books, which will interest all lovers of out-door sports. One 
is Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill, by Lieut. S. C. F. Peile, edited 
by Mr. R. D. Sears, who may be accepted as an authority. It is 
an exceedingly practical little book, and appeals directly to that 
large class of readers who desire to play a game where real skill 
and science are prominent. The other book is a charming story of 
a ride through a picturesque part of England,—from London to 
Canterbury,—on a trycicle: A Canterbury Pilgrimage, it is called, 
** Ridden, Written, and Illustrated by Joseph and Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell.”’ It describes a merry spin, following the road of the 
famous company of by-gone days. The pages are full of illustra- 
tions in Mr. Pennell’s happier vein. 


— George Routlege & Sons, New York, are preparing for early 
fall publication several books of juvenile literature. The Great 
Cities of the Modern World takes cognizance of Paris, London, 
Berlin, Vienna, Madrid, Moscow, and St. Petersburgh, and other 
European cities; New York to San Francisco, Pekin and Canton, 


Japan; Rio Janeiro and the South American cities, Mexico and 


Canada. These are not ‘‘ Walks”’ or ‘* Journeys,”’ but accurate 
descriptions of the several cities, with finished pictures of their col- 
lective national life and character, their social institutions, and their 
industrial progress and position. The Great Cities of the Ancient 
World comprehends the ancient monarchies, ending with the great 
empires of Greece and Rome, and delineates the people, polity, and 
pursuits of these bygone ages. Both books are abundantly and 
excellently illustrated. ‘The books, while professedly juvenile, will 
nevertheless, from the character of their contents, certainly become 
standard books of their class, and will be invaluable for school 
premiums. 

A new and cheap edition of VW ood’s Natural History, copiousl y 
illustrated, has just been added to their ‘‘ Dollar Classics.” 

New editions of the Poets will be bound in half-roxburghe style, 
making a handsome and durable library edition. For presentation 
purposes the *‘ Ornate”? (hand-painting effect) should meet the 
requirements of the artistically inclined. 

— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York, 
have just ready No. 134 of their x od and valuable ‘* Standard 
Library.’”’ entitled Howard, the Christian Hero, by Laura C. Hollo- 
way; price, 25 cents. Gen. Howard is, perhaps, the best known 
of all the officers of the army, after Grant and Sherman, among the 
millions of his countrymen, who are familiar with the Christian 
labors he has performed with no less heroism than he has displayed 
in his high official position. A soldier of the cross, as of the regu- 
lar army, he has been a man beloved in church and state, as well as 
in the profession which he has followed from his youth. In writing 
of him, the author has pictured him as a man of the people, a 
laborer in all humanitarian work wheresoever the duties of his 

ition have called him. They have also ready George Eliot's Poetry 
and Other Studies, by Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, sister of President 
Cleveland, mistress of the White House; price, $1.50. It was 
written before her brother was elected President. Its contents are 
George Eliot’s Poetry ‘* Reciprocity ‘*Altruistic Faith ; 
History ‘‘Studies in the Middle Ages;’’ ‘‘A Series of His- 
torical Essays ;*’ ‘* Old Rome and New France ;*’ ** Charlemagne ;”’ 
The Monastery ;*’ ** Chivalry ;*’ ** Joan of Are.’ We have been 
greatly delighted with the earnest, genuine, womanly spirit revealed 
in these essays. Miss Cleveland is, unquestionably, a strong, vigor- 
ous thinker, and has the courage of her convictions. She expresses 
them in forcible language, that cannot but convince her readers of 
her high moral and intellectual character. It is destined to have a 
wide reading, and it is gratifying to every true American that the 
book has merits that warrants the attention it will receive, apart 
from her relations to the President of the United States. As 
teacher, author, and woman of high character, Miss Cleveland can 
stand alone, and these essays prove that she intends to do so, inde- 
pendent of cireumstances that have made her the first lady of the 
land as mistress of the White House. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on the admirable style in which they have given the 
book to the reading public. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Phrase: a Monograph; by F. G. Morris, M.A. Easthampton, Mass.: 
Published by the author. 

Annual Report of Supt. of Public Instruction of the City of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

On Teaching: its Ends and Means; by Henry Calderwovod, LL.D; third edi- 
tion; 50 cts. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The Seven Against Thebes of Aischylus; with introduction and notes by 
Isaac Flagg; $1.00. Boston; Ginn & Co. 

Theo; by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett; 50 cts. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 

Garriston’s Gift, and Other Tales; by Hugh Conway; cloth $1.00, paper 
30 cts, New York: Henry Holt & Co. For sale by Cleaves, Macdonald « 
Co., Boston, 

Kindergarten Chimes; by Kate Douglas Wiggin; cloth $1.50, boards $1.00. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

She’s All the World to Me: a novel; by Hall Cain; 25 cts.... Darien Explor- 
ing Expedition; by J. T. Headley; 15 cts. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Ollege Latin Course in English; by Wm. Cleaver Wilkinson; $1.00....... 
Outline Study of Political Economy; by Geo. M. Steele, LL.D; 60 cts. Also, 
Pomegranates from an English Garden: a selection from the Poems of Robt. 
Browning; with introduction and notes by John Monroe Gibson; 50 cents. 
New York: Chautauqua Press, C. L. 8. C. Department. 

Primary Sunday-School Exercises; compiled and arranged by Mrs. E. M. 
Hoffman; introduction by J. H, Vincent, D.D.; 75 cts. New York: Phillips 
& Hunt; Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

White’s Hand-book for Teachers; by Emory C. White, B. S.; paper cover, 
25 cts, Albion, Ind.: Democrat Printin House. 

Egypt and Babylon, from Sacred and Profane Sources; by George Rawlin- 
son, M.A.; 60 cts. New York: John B. Alden. 

Elementary Classics: Cicero,—Stories from Roman History; by S. C. Jeans 
and A, V. Jones. Eutropius; by W. Welch and C. G. Duffield. Caesar: In- 
vasion of Britain; by W. Welch and C. G. Duffield. Phaedrus: Select Fables; 
7 A. 8. Walpole. Cicero; by E. S. Shuckburgh ; 40 cts each. London: 
Ma@millan & Co. For sale by Willard Small, Boston. 

Imbrogliq; a drama; by Geo. Allender; $1.25. San Francisco : Samuel 
Carson & Co. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

The Religions of the Ancient World; by Geo. Rawlinson, M.A. New 
York: John B. Alden. 

What’s the Matter ? by C. B. Whitehead, Southington, Conn.; 25 cts, 

Topographical Surveying, by means of the Transit and Stadia; by J. B. 
Johnson, C.E.; $1.25. New York: John Wiley & Sons. For sale by Cupples, 
& Co. 

a tad We Are Governed; by Anna L. Dawes; $1,50. Boston: D. Lothrop 

The Hunter’s Handbook; by “ An Old Hunter.”....The Reading Club and 
Handy Speaker, No. 14; by Geo. M. Baker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Standard Library: Howard, the Christian Hero; by Laura C. Halloway; 
25cts. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Marmion; by Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M.; illus.; 25 cts. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

Examples in Primary Arithmetic ; by Julius L. Townsend. Rochester; 
Scranton, Wetmore & Co. 

The Child’s Health Primer, for primary classes: indorsed by the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of fhe U.S, New York and Chicago: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 

Uncle Jack, and Other Stories; by Walter Besant; paper, 25 cts. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

The Riverside Paper Series: An Old Maid’s Paradise: by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps; 50 cts. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Re nw of Practical Philosophy ; by George T, Ladd; $1.00. Boston : 
so. 

Six Lectures on School Hygiene; 85 cts. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Intellectual People; by Wm. Adolphus Clark. Boston: Published by the 
author; De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Agts. 

Annabel, and Other Poems; by Ellen P. Allerton; 75 ets. New York: 
John B. Alden. 

The America’s Cup; by Capt. Roland F. Coffin; #1.00....Lawn Tennis as 
a Game of Skill; by Lieut. 8S. C. F. Peile; edited by Richard D. Sears; 75 cts. 
----A Canterbury Pilgrimage; by Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Peunell; 50 
cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Lectures on Teaching; by J. G. Fitch, M.A. N.Y.; Macmillan & Co.; #1 


PAMPHLETS. 


Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education, No. 2: Teacher’s In- 
stitutes. Catalogue of the Twenty-second Annual Fair of the New England 
Agricultural Society, Bangor, Me. Catalogue of Tulane University, New 
Orleans, La., for 1884-5, Johns Hopkins University Circulars, for July; Bal- 
timore, Md. R. Hoe & Co.’s Catalogue of Printing Materials ; New York : 
504 Grand St. Premium List for the State Fair to be held at Narragansett 
Park, Providence, R. I., Sept., 1885, Catalogue of the Central Female Insti- 
tute, Clinton, Mass., for 1884-5. Manual of the District Schools of St. Jo- 
seph Co., Ind.. for 1884-5. Catalogue of Emory College, Oxford, Ga., for 
1884-5. Annual Session of the Martha‘s Vineyard Summer Institute for 
July and Aug. Catalogue of State Normal School, Indiana, Pa., for 1884-5. 
Register State Normal School, River Falls, Wis., 1884-5. Tables and Ex- 
tracts appended to an address delivered before the National Educational! 
Assoc., at Saratoga, N. Y.. July 16, 1885, on “‘ The Relation of Secondary Ed- 
ucation to the American University Problem”; Princeton, N. J.; C. 8. Rob- 
inson & Co, Johns Hopkins University Studies, third term; No. VIII., “ The 
Iufluence of the Proprietors in founding the State of New Jersey”: by 
Austin Scott, Ph.D.; Baltimore, Md. Bulletin of New Publications; J.B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogue of West Chester State Nor- 
mal School, for 1885. Harper’s Franklin Square Library : Entangled; 4 
novel; by E. Fairfax Byrnne ; 20 cts; New York : Harper & Brothers. Cat- 
alogue of Drury College, 8 ringfield, Mo., for 1884, Annual Register of Pur- 
due University for 1884, Lafayette, Ind. Catalogue of Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Ga., for 1884-5. Transactions of the Mass. Press Assoc., with Con- 
stitution, ete., for 1885. Catalogue of Keystone State Normal School, Ber. 
stone, Pa., for 1884-5. Proceedin s of the Third Annual Meeting of the Cit- 
izens’ Law and Order League of Mass., May 5, 1885. ThePoint of Pines: 
Where and What it is; Boston: Charles H. Thayer. Course of Study and 
Plans for the Normal Institute to be held at Fairfield, Iowa. Aug. 10-28, '85; 
0. C. Scott, Com. Fifty-seventh Annual Catalogue of the Teachers and Pu- 
pile of Chauncey-Hall School, Boston, Mass., for 1884-5 ; Boston: David 

Kas., fo: . stract of Proceedings of the Annual Town Meeting he 
in Barrington, R. I., April 1, 1885. = 4 
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Aug. 13, 1885. 


OUT. AMONG THE TEACHERS. 


The meeting of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, just closed, 
is said to be the best ever held by that important educational body. 
Of late years they have chosen Sweet Springs as their place of meet- 
ing. This isa beautiful locality in one of the richest portions of the 


state. The facilities for mingling pleasure with work are very fine, 
and the teachers come to the Association for a good time in general. 
One of the best features of the last meeting was that the whole 
time was given to the consideration of subjects of moment to the 
educator, and none of it wasted in elocutionary display and other 
clap-trap which is so often introduced into such assemblies with a 
view to relieve the mental strain of the real business of the meet- 
ings. The program was arranged upon the supposition that, after 
they had indulged in the luxury of the delicious groves and cool 
baths of Sweet Springs, the Missouri teachers would be equal to 
the effort of giving their minds to uninterrupted work during the 
stated hours of deliberation. 

No one complained of being overworked; the papers presented 
were well prepared, the debates instructive and animated ; and, on 
the whole, the meeting was one of the most enjoyable it was ever 
our happiness to attend. After the two hundred and fifty or more 
teachers had made their first appearance in the hotel dining-room, 
a lady remarked that she had never seen a more attractive-looking 
set of people at any summer watering-place. Missouri has every 
reason to be proud of her teachers. 

The president, Nelson B. Henry, of the Cape Girardeau Normal 
School, spared no pains in endeavoring to make the meeting suc- 
cessful, and the result must have been highly gratifying. The dis- 
cussions, after each pe r, were an important feature of the exer- 
cises. ‘The names of those recognized as leaders were frequently 
called by the audience when the debate became lively, and no one 
was more in demand than J. M. Greenwood, superintendent of the 
Kansas City schools, who was always equal to the emergency. 

A resolution was passed in favor ‘of instruction in physiology, 
with a special reference to the evils of alcoholic drinks. A strong 
sentiment against teachers making use of tobacco or of intoxicating 
drinks was apparent, and it was evidently the sense of the assembly 
that a high moral tone is the most important prerequisite for teach- 


ing. 

The only colored instructor who took part in the proceedings 
was Prof. Inman E,. Page, A.M., a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity, now of the State Normal School for the colored people. He 
was heartily indorsed and encouraged by the Association. Those 
who seemed most anxious to show their appreciation of his efforts to 
improve the condition of his race were Prof. Blanton of the Kirk- 
ville Normal School, and Prof. Prentis of the St. Louis schools, 
both Virginia men. 

The predominance of the classics or the sciences in the public 
schools was the subject of some lively discussion. It was not easy 
to get the sense of the assembly on this question ; but in the opinion 
of your obedient servant, the Missouri teachers are not fully up to 
the demands of the times in the importance which they give to the 
study of science, although there are some who seem to be fully 
awake to it. 

We should say that the majority are opposed to ‘‘ National Aid.” 
Missouri, with her great wealth, fine system of schools and efficient 
teachers, does not need it; but it is a noticeable fact that all who 
have traveled in the South, though but to a limited extent, favor 
the Blair Bill. The next best thing to sending the people of the 
North and West into the South to see for themselves, is to send Dr. 
Mayo among them with his convincing arguments and his earnest 
appeals in behalf of the southern children. 

The educational exhibit was quite full and exceedingly creditable 
in most respects. This will probably be a permanent feature of 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Kemeietee for the future. 

A school of science and pedagogies has been organized as an aux- 
iliary to the Association. This was to go into operation immedi- 
ately after the adjournment. The prospects for the success of this 
school are very fine for this year, and it is hoped that it will be a 
permanent organization. » : 

The few days spent away from St. Louis, out among the teachers, 
proved very happy.ones. So much mental stimulus, accompanied 
by so much of nature in its most attractive form, could not fail to 
be enjoyable. ‘Those who did the hard work of the meetings entered 
with no less zest into the pleasures that invited them “daring the 
hours of recess, and we doubt whether those college professors would 
care to have us tell how many hours they stole from sleep to spend 
them in wholesome amnsement. AvuGusta TOVELL. 

St, Louis, 1885, 


OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT REVIEWED. 


Many valuable hints and suggestions may be found between the 
cheap-looking yellow paper covers of the ‘Annual Report of the 
Board'of Education, ending June 30, 1884.”” Its appearance suggests 
retrenchment, a /a President Cleveland. Under the head of 


Attendance ’’ the superintendent aptly says: ‘‘'The old-time 
theory that study for mental discipline is and must be drudgery, 
has driven many a bright pupil from the school-room door to be- 
come an idler or a vigorous opposer of all higher learning. ‘Teach 
them that no good work in mental or material things is ever done 
by the drudge ; that an earnest, worthy purpose can and does make 
the hardest toil a delight. When our school-life becomes an inspira- 
tion to high purpose and fitting action, the truant officer will not 
be wanted.” . 

Alluding to the course of study, he says of numbers: ‘* One of the 
greatest hindrances to success is found in the desire to hurry forward 
to the larger numbers and more complicated combinations, before 
the short-hand simple problems are well understood.’ His epitaph 
on grammar is unique ; viz., ‘* Of all the relics of the past that have 
been embalmed and sent down to us, there is nothing, seemingly, 
more worthless than routine parsing.”’ ‘‘Common noun, thi 
person, singular number, neuter gender, objective case, year in, year 
out. In speaking of methods, he comprehends that the ‘‘ best 
methods in the hands of a routine teacher can be made as poor a 
ee as the more faulty one; that it sometimes seems that the 

tter the method, the poorer the result with an unappreciative, 
unenterprising teacher.”” He candidly admits that the ‘‘ graded 
system, with all its power for good, has often been so narrowed and 
Straitened that the mind and heart, — that the whole nature of 
pupil and teacher has been cramped and stifled within its tightening 
— He holds that ‘‘in every well-organized and successful 
school there must be examinations. A recitation is and should be 
more or less an examination ;”’ but he realizes that examinations 
may become the bane of school 
it _t Speaking of “the aim of the school,”’ he defines it by making 
tve a double purpose ; viz., **To aid the individual in gaining 
exer a8? and to make his life worth living.”’ Speaking of out-door 
cit % the study of mineral and vegetable life impossible in the 

Y, he facetiously adds, ‘‘Much may be said for this healthful 


and instructive pursuit, but the typical cow-boy is not the mode! 


pon which we wish to form the character of our pupils.” . . . 
** We judge of the schools of the past not by what the pupils were 
at twelve or fourteen, but by what a few of them have since made 
of themselves; and another quarter of a century may furnish the 
proof of what the schools of to-day are doing.”’ The duties of the 
‘wrens are summed up in the following words: ‘The prime 
actor in the success of the individual school is the principal, and 
no amount of itinerant supervision can supply his place. Through 
him, largely, must the general superintendent act upon the schools. 
He only can efficiently supervise the work of the school-room, cor- 
recting errors and devising methods for securing better results. 
He should be familiar with the discipline, instruction, and personal 
influence of every teacher in his school, and with the results of her 
efforts.”” 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 

“The most notable changes in the Course of Study were made 
after the close of the school ycar, in dropping Greek from the 
course, and introducing an English Course. To a considerable 
number who desired to prepare for college, the omission of the Greek 
was a disappointment.” . . . . 

In regard to school-buildings, the president says: ‘‘ It is a noto- 
rious fact that we have. not sufficient school buildings to properly 
accommodate all the school children.’’ Then adds, **‘ Without de- 
siring to reflect upon the Committee on Schools of the City Council, 
I will say that it is my opinion that this committee ought to answer 
for the fact that we have not enough school, rather than this board.”’ 
The board has full power to control the school, but cannot purchase 
school sites without the consent of the City Council. It can only 
recommend the purchase of a site. ‘‘I am satisfied that, with the 
full co-operation of said committee, the Board can and will, in three 
years, accommodate alf children of school age.’’ 

The Sanitary Committee reports: ‘‘ The improvements in the 
sanitary condition of school buildings actually made and undertaken 
during the past year, have been, it is safe to say, more numerous 
and radical than those of any previous year in the history of Chicago, 
and probably they surpass any year’s work in this direction ever 
done by any other city in any land. The improvements in ventila- 
tion alone have bettered the condition of 17,000 different pupils. 
Thirteen old school-houses, having old style furnaces and defective 
ventilation, have had their heating apparatus removed, and received 
instead large Ruttan furnaces with good fresh air supply. With 
the temperature out-doors at zero Fahrenheit, the new apparatus 
supplies every pupil per hour an average of about 1,500 cubic feet 
of fresh air, while a corresponding volume of foul air is carried off. 
The statement is made on observations made with instruments of 
precision in the hands of experts entirely unconnected with the 
builders of the machinery. ‘The arrangement of windows ap- 
wpe: more nearly the ideal lighting, which is to have all the 
ight enter to the left of the pupils. The water-closet rooms are 
ventilated through flues built in the wall of the boiler chimney. 
Basement-floors may all be washed with a hose, since they are of 
cement, and have a pitch to trapped drains.”’ M. W. 


SOUND EDUCATION. 


President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, in speaking of 
an educational institution, indicates the following sensible test : 


Ask, first, is it a place of sound education ? Are the youth"who 
are trained within its walls, honest lovers of the truth,— are they 
learned, are they ready, are they trustworthy ? When they leave 
the academic classes, do they soon find a demand for their services ? 
Do they rise in professional life ? Are they sought for as teachers ? 
Do they show aptitude for mercantile, administrative, or editorial 
life 2 Do they acquit themselves with credit in the public service ? 
Do the books they write find publishers? Do they win repute 
among those who have added to the sum of human knowledge ? 
Have they the power of enjoying literature, music, art ? Can they 
apply the lessons of history to the problems of our day? Are they 
always eager to enlarge their knowledge ? Do they become con- 
servative members of society, seeking for progress by steady im- 
provements rather than by the powers of destruction and death ? 
Are they useful, courteous, co-operative citizens, in all the relations 
of life? Do the charities, the churches, the schools, the public 
affairs of the community, receive their constant consideration ? Are 
there frequent manifestations among them of unusual ability in 
science, in literature, in oratory, in administration ? As the roll of 
the alumni increases and the graduates are counted by hundreds and 
not by scores, does it appear that a large proportion are men of 
honorable, faithful, learned, and public-spirited character? These 
are the questions by which, as the years go on, a university is to be 
tested ; or, to sum all questions in one, is it proved to be a place for 
the development of manliness ? : 

Here let me protest against the common method of estimating in- 
tellectual work by numerical standards alone. I have heard it said 
that some men are possessed by a statistical devil. ‘They can only 
think in figures; they will ask, in respect to a new atquaintance, 
how much he is worth; of a library, how many volumes; of an or- 
chestra, how many pieces ; of a college, how many students. | have 
known the expenses of an institution made a dividend, and the 
number of scholars the divisor, the quotient representing the cost of 
each pupil. All this is wrong, absolutely and wholly wrong. If 
such a standard were allowable, the largest number of scholars 
taught by the cheapest teacher would be the greatest success. It is 
not the number, but the quality of students which determines the 
tharacter of a high school. It is important to count; it is better 
co weigh. 


HINTS ON HOME LESSONS. 
(From the German of AD. BURKHARDT.) 

1. Home lessons must conform to the acquirements and strength 
of the pupil, so that he may neither lose his pleasure in his task or 
have recourse to help from others. 

2. Home lessons are adapted to the acquirements and strength of 
the pupil only when they are closely connected with the work which 
has been gone over in the class and are the practical outcome of 
what has been presented in theory to the child. 

3. Home lessons must not be given in too great number or in- 
tended for too great expansion. Too long and too many home 
lessons prevent pupils from the necessary repetition and at the same 
time from recreation and invigoration ; they foster heedlessness and 
carelessness. Prevention here is better than cure. 

4. Strict care should be taken to have every scholar report his 
home lessons, and to require that they should be adequately worked 
out. Careless work in manner or matter should never be accepted, 
and unfinished tasks must by all means be made up afterwards. 

5. The answers must be conscientiously looked over or listened 
to and corrected. 

6. Let the teacher avoid giving home lessons as a punishment. 
If anything can destroy pleasure in the work, it is such a procedure. 
The child is not thereby held to work as such, for most of these 
careless productions can hardly be called work, and still less can 
they arouse pleasure in it and love for it. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or general interest. 
School catalogues, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper articles, 
etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep THE JOURNAL 
posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to your knowledge. 


FOREIGN. 

— Archbishop Farrar recently preached at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster on behalf of the saveeded schools. He laid great stress on 
the disadvantages and dangers of the English system of payment 
by results. This system tabulates results and sometimes ignores 
the means by which they have been obtained. It tests some results 
and ignores others which may be of greater importance. The 
preacher compared the evil effects of this system with the methods 
in vogue in other countries where the state's money does not depend 
on any examination, but trust is placed in the honor and faithful- 
ness of the teachers. 


— A parliamentary paper has been issued containing the thirty- 
second report of the Science and Art Department of the Commit- 
tee of Council on Education for the year 1884. The report is ar- 
ranged under the following heads: (1) Aid given toward the pro- 
motion of instruction in science; (2) aid given toward the promo- 
tion of instruction in elementary drawing and in fine art as ap- 
plied to industry; (3) South Kensington Museum; (4) Bethnal- 
green Museum ; (5) other museums; (()) the Geological Survey of 
the United Kingdom; (7) institutions and societies receiving aid 
through the department: (8) congresses, conferences, and exhibi- 
tions; and () lace-making in Lreland. Under each of these heads 
is to be found in the report a quantity of interesting matter. - Thus 
under the first head it is stated that the schools receiving aid to- 
ward elementary scientific instruction have grown in numbers in 
ten years from 1,20 to 1,463, and the pupils from 52,669 to 78,- 
336. The grand totals of persons taught drawing, painting, or 
modelling have somewhat decreased, from 900,216 in 1882 to 851,- 
805 in 1884, Not the least interesting part of the paper is that 
which deals with lace-making in Ireland. Since 1883. endeavors 
have been made to develop and improve this industry. Lace-mak- 
ing schools and convents done been visited, sets of photographs of 
specimens of lace have been supplied, prizes have been given, and 
a collection of old lace has been purchased, with the assistance of 
the department, for exhibition in the new buildings at Cork. The 
artistic side of the lace industry in Lreland is not, however, ynder 
such active supervision as obtains in France and Belgium. @The 
distinction between designer and worker is now duly felt, the work- 
ers are left to themselves to devise new designs, and little provis- 
ion is made whereby persons shall be enabled to train themselves 
to make designs for the use of lace-workers. The report concludes 
with stating that the expense of the department for tbe financial 
year was £371,611 12s, 10d.—The London. 


AT HOME. 
MAINE. 


— Prof. F. C. Robinson’s summer class in chemistry and miner- 
alogy at the college, for the term of five weeks, during the summer, 
is having a large patronage. 

— Mr. A. D. Gray, a graduate of Bowdoin, 81, has accepted a 
agg as teacher of science in the high school at Springfield, 
Mass., at a salary of $1,800 a year. 

— The Franklin school property, Topsham, consisting of thirty- 
three acres of land and valuable buildings, was sold at auction to 
Humphrey Purington, whose property it adjoins, at the great sac- 
rifice of $2,300. 

— Professor Rolfe, of the Hallowell Classical School, has had 
renewed to him the offer of a position which he has had under con- 
sideration for three or four months, in a boys’ school-in Memphis, 
Tenn., at a salary of $2,000. ' 

— Of the graduating class of the Portland High School, Elmer 


James P. Baxter, Jr., to Williams College; Albert E. Neal and 
George T. Files, to Bowdoin, and William Dow to the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. None of the applicants from the 
high school for admission to the different colleges failed to pass a 
satisfactory examination. 

— The first biennial reunion and reception of the class of °83 
of the Freeport High School was held at the town hall, in com- 
pany with over one hundred invited guests. ‘The hall was appro- 
priately decorated with Chinese lanterns, etc., and the Yarmouth 
orchestra furnished excellent music. The exercises consisted of an 
address of welcome by W. E. Sargent, principal of the school, 
class history by Miss Mary E. Mitchell, class oration by Mr. Edwin 
S. Merrill, and a poem by Mr. Daniel P. Dyer. About seventy- 
five regular graduates are now in various parts of the United States. 

— The directors of the Gardiner High School have elected Ruel 
Robinson principal of the school. He is a graduate of Bates Col- 
lege and an experienced teacher, having been principal of the Cam- 
den High School for the past three years. 

— Henry O. Dorr, of Gardiner, has been elected principal of 
the Camden High School. Mr. Dorr is a graduate of Bates, ’85. 
— John F. Suckling, principal of the Dresden street grammar 
school, has resigned, having been elected principal of the Calais 
grammar school. The principalship of both the grammar schools 
is now vacant. 

— The Rev. Dr. Hyde, the newly-elected president of Bowdoin 
College, is to lecture on ‘* Religion and Ethics’’ at the summer 
school of the Institute of Christian Philosophy at Key East, N. J. 
The site for the erection of the gymnasium at Bowdoin has been 
chosen in the rear of Winthrop Hall, where the tennis courts now 
are. The building will be 50x80. The basement will be fitted 
up as a place for base-ball practice, bowling alley, and the dressing- 
rooms will also be made here. On the first floor will be the pulleys 
and in the center the flying apparatus, ete. There will be a bal- 
cony at the height of the second story which will be fitted up asa 
running track. 

— The prospect for the future of the Hallowell Classical Sehool 
grows brighter. Rev. Mr. Chase intends to devote a great deal of 
his time to his interests. The fall term will open with a good corps 
of teachers. 

— A catalogue of Oak Grove Seminary contains the usual in- 
formation furnished in such publications, and shows that the num- 
ber of pupils at the fall term was 47; winter term, 45; spring 
term, 66,—total, 158. The contractors are commencing work on 
the new school building, which promises to be a fine building, cost- 
ing over $6,000 when completed. 

— The Lewiston school board have geappointed all of the for- 
mer teachers except Sub-Principal Stetson in the high school, whose 
appointment is put over until the board learns whether he desires to 
teach or not, and Miss C. A. W. Towle, of the high school, whom 
the board failed to reélect. 

— A. D. Muchmore, M.D., of Campton, N. H., has been elected 
to a professorship in the Eclectic Medical College at Lewiston. 

— Colby University has bought of H. C. Burleigh, Esq., of 
Vassalboro, the old Clarke house on College street, to be occupied 
as a boarding-house for the young lady students at the institution. 

VERMONT. - 


— Prin. E. H. Dutcher leaves Barre Academy for Brandon 


Wengren and Clarence A. Hight have been admitted to Harvard ; * 
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Graded School, and Austin Hazen, Jr., a recent graduate of Ver- 
mont University, takes the place of Prin. C. C. Davis at Water- 
bury. After many years of excellent service Supt. 1. W. Dunham, 
of Bennington, resigns to move to the old homestead at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

— Prin. C. C. Gove, of New Haven, assumes a similar position 
at Monson, Mass. 

— Miss Alice H. Burt, late principal of Adams School, Burling- 
ton, takes charge next year of the grammar school at Northfield. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

— In the Pilgrim Church, Worcester, a happy thought has led 
to the formation of a Rambling Club, composed of the young men 
and older boys. Besides walks to points of natural beauty, the 
club, under competent guidance, will take trips for scientific and 
historic purposes. The plan provides also for out-door games. 

— It is announced that funds have been procured for the erection 
at Smith’s College of a building for all departments of scientific 
study. The work of erection will be commenced at once, and the 
building will be dedicated next commencement. The structure 
will be somewhat irregular in form, 5 feet by 70 at one end. and %5 
by 75 at the other. It will be three stories high with a basement. 

— Mr. Arthur May Mowry, lately teacher of sciences and math- 
ematies in the Greylock Institute, South Williamstown, has been 
engaged for the coming year as teacher of sciences in the high 
school in Gloucester. Mr. Mowry is a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity in the class of 1883. The schools of this city have attained a 
high rank, and under the efficient management of Supt. Hawley 
are rapidly improving. 

— Mr. David Bentley, an experienced educator, has been ap- 

inted supt. of the schools of Hyde Park, at a salary of $1,800. 
Mir. Bentley was formerly principal of one of the large schools of 
Lynn, and on had wide experience in school work. Hitherto no 
superintendent has been employed, but the schools have grown to 
such proportions and numbers that for the past few years there has 
been pressing need of one. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

— Supt. Tarbell, of Providence, spends his summer vacation in 
Europe. 

— Dr. Morgan, of the Normal School, and Supt. Edson, of 
Attleboro, Mass., are conducting an institute at Seattle, Washing- 
ton Territory. 

— The Newport school committee have voted to raise the salary 
of Sypt. Littlefield to 35,500, a fact which goes to show that New- 
port Appreciates her energetic superintendent of schools. 

— Mr. F. M. Bronson has resigned the principalship of the 
Bristol High School; he is to be an assistant in the Rogers High 
School, Newport, during the absence of the principal, Mr. F. W. 
Tilton, who is to spend the coming school year in Europe. 

— Rey. O. H. Fernald, for the past year principal of Greenwich 
Academy, has resigned his position, and in order to improve his 
health he will take a much needed vacation. 

— Mr. Wm. F. Palmer, of Massachusetts, has been elected 
principal of the Woonsocket High School, to succeed fr. Gray, 
who goes to Springfield, Mass. - 

— Mr. Sidney Woollett’s recitals at the American Institute 
meetings at Newport were spoken of as exceptionally good. 

— No more Latin salutatories at Brown University, was the an- 
nouncemant made at the last commencement of the college. This 
excellent intstitution is justly commended for its spirit and policy. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So Pueblo, Col. 
CoOLORADO.—Ex-State Supt. J. C. Shattuck has received the 
degree of Ph.D. from Dickinson College. The writer has been 
selected as counsellor for Colorado for the American Institute of 
Civies. Everybody has heard of the new and booming mining 
camp of Aspen. Last year the school census showed 17() pupils; 
the last school census shows 430. School bonds have been issued for 


the erection of a new schoolhouse. Prof. Cullicate is the principal- 
elect. He will have five assistants. A teachers’ normal insti-| 
tute will be held at Fort Collins, beginning A t 17. Supt. J.S. | 
MeClarg, of Pueblo, will be the conductor. rimer Co. teachers 
may expect a profitable session under such able leadership. It is| 
announced that a Prof. Mathews of Pekin, IIl., is to take charge | 
to the North Denver schools. We welcome him to this *‘ crest of 

fhe continent,’’ and trust he may have the unusual success to remain 

with those people more than one year. A. C, Courtney has been | 
recalled to the Golden schools at an increased salary. Supt. C.¢- | 


one of our ablest schoolmen. It was feared that the salaries of 
the grade teachers in the South Pueblo schools would be reduced 
for next year. Happily they were not. Teachers in these schools 
receive $75 per month. The board have adopted the rather rare 
but very wise policy of paying good wages and retaming the teach- 
ers for a term of years. 


INDIANA.—Prof. Sandison of the State Normal takes charge of 
the Primary Dept. of The School Journal in place of Supt. Jones of 
Indianapolis, whose official duties forbid his filling the place longer. 

W. N. Brown, of the Indianapolis High School, has been elected 
associate professor of mathematics at De en J. B. Starr, for 
many years principal of one of the ward schools in New Albany, has 
been elected superintendent vice Charles F. Coffin, resigned. P. 
H. Kirsch, last year of Renssellaer, will superintend the Franklin 
schools next year. W. A. Boles, for many years superintendent 
of the Shelbyville schools in this state, is now superintendent of the 
Dallas schools, Texas. Supt. E. C. White, of Albion, who was 
elected superintendent of the Carthage (Mo.) schools, has concluded 
to stay at Albion, as the school board met the emergency by raising 
his salary.——0O. C. Charlton, of Lebanon, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of Natural Science in Ottawa University, Kansas. Mrs. J. 
G. Holeombe, for many years the efficient head of the Richmond 
High School, has resigned. The many Indiana friends of Supt. 
Tarbell of Providence are rejoiced to note his increase of salary to 
$3,500 a year, and are only sorry that he cannot report such pleas- 
ant facts concerning his ‘‘ Hoosier’’ brethren. 


MICHIGAN.—President Willitts and Prof. MeLouth, formerly 
of the State Normal School, assumed their positions since July 1. 
President Willitts is about 55 years of age, was for many years a 
successful lawer, in Congress for several te#ms, and finally called 
to be principal of the Normal School. He had been a member of 
the State Board of Education for many years, as well as that of 
the city of Monroe, and had been, in addition, a practical teacher. 
While in Congress he won much fame by defeating a bill to provide 
for the payment of tal classics of 1860 in the southern states. 
His predeeassor, Dr. T. C. Abbot, president for twenty-three years, 
remains as a professor. 

The triennial catalogue of the Agricultural College has been 
issued. There are 331 graduates,—312 living. Contrary to pop- 
ular opinion there are 115 farmers, which, with others in horticult- 
ure and other industrial occupations, mades a total of 161 in callings 
related to the industrial arts. This, it is believed, is a more favor- 
able showing than any other institution of the kind. The college 
remains in session during the summer, a feature which is taken 
advantage of by many teachers from time to time. Among others 
present are (. L. Bemis, principal of Portland schools ; A. L. Bemis, 
principal at Ionia; C. W. antag aay at Sand Beach; A. 
C. Redding, professor of chemistry, Findley, Ohio. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn, 

MINNESOTA.—At the New Orleans Exposition, Minnesota took 
the ‘‘ Grand Diploma of Honor’’ for the best educational exhibit 
of work actually done. The special ** Diploma of Honor’ was 
awarded to Carleton College. This was ‘* for photographs, class- 
work, field-work in surveying, astronomical and physiological 
charts, biological note-books, electrical clock and other instru- 
ments used at the institution in regulating the railway time-service 
of the state.’’ It is no small honor for this young college to lead 
the state that leads the whole Northwest in such an exhibition. 
Misses H. F. Tupper and M. M. Dickinson, who have been absent 
for a year, are to return to their former positions as teachers of 
music in Carleton College. Miss Alice M. Heald has leave of 
absence for a year, to pursue her musical studies in Germany. In 
the Art Dept. Miss Mary V. Tupper succeeds Miss Sherman, who 
will spend several months in art study in New York. Rey. A. 
H. Pearson, professor of chemistry in Carleton College, was married 
at Council Grove, Kan., July 7, to Miss Alice L. Armsby, who 
has been professor of Latin at Carleton for nine years. Her suc- 
cessor in the Latin chair is to be Miss Louisa H. Richardson, for 


‘some years in Lasell Seminary, at Auburndale, Mass. 


Supt. Wm. H. Stultz, of Duluth, has resigned, and Profs. Rey- 
nolds of Fergus Falls, Dewfield and Bechdoldt of Mankato, and 
Bemis of East Minneapolis, are applicants for the position. A 
large representation of the teachers of Hennepin Co. recently held 
a meeting to take some action to show their feeling in regard to 
the great loss sustained by the schools of that county, in the death 


of Supt. C. W. Smith. Supt. D. L. Kiehle was present and made 
suitable remarks. Prof. Wraaman has been elected to fill the va- 
cancy. There were 647 pupils enrolled in the Austin city schools 
during the past year. Miss Josie V. Harrison, of Lake Lyndon, 
Mich., has been appointed teacher in the seventh grade of the 
schools. Misses Florenttne Morey and Mamie Cook have re- 
signed their positions in the Rochester schools. The total enroll- 
ment in the New Ulm graded schools the past year was 578 ; aver- 
age daily attendance, 42; enrollment in high school, 18; non- 
resident pupils, 7; volumes in library, 191. Supt. R. P. Nix is 
doing a good work in the schools as their head. A meeting of 
institute instructors for the state of Minnesota will be held at the 
capitol in St. Paul, beginning July 22. The following subjects 
will be considered: A Review of the Past Year’s Work in Reports 
of Instructors; How to Provide in the Organization for Different , 
Grades of Teachers; How to Utilize the Evenings of Institute 
Week: Instruction and Methods for the Coming Year. Red 
Wing enrolled 1,328 pupils during the past year. 


New YorK.—At the special meeting of the trustees of Vass 
College, vacancies of the board were filled by the election of the 
Rey. John Hall, D.D., Benjamin H. Bristow, LL.D., and Mr. 
Duncan Dunbar Parmly. The commencement exercises at 
Hamilton College, Clinton, were held on Thursday, July 2, The 
Kellogg prize, for the best written and delivered oration, was 
awarded to F. J. Swift. The Clark prize was given to Wager 
Bradford. ‘Thirty-two members of the graduating class received 
the degree of of A.B. The honorary degrees conferred were : 
A.M.—Tracy Morgan, Binghamton ; Benj. S. Woodworth, M.D., 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; David F. Ritchie, Saratoga Springs. LL.D. 
—Rev. Samuel K. Lathrop, Boston, Mass., a descendant of Sam- 
uel Kirkland, the missionary founder of the college. At the re- 
cent commencement of Syracuse University the degree of D.D. was 
conferred upon Rey. Albert H. Gregory of New York City, and 
Rey. Albert H. Palmer of Brooklyn, and the degree of LL.D. 
upon Rev. Henry K. Carroll, of New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The commencemeut exercises of the West 
Chester State Normal School took place July 9, and were a source 
of much pride and congratulation to the many friends of the school. 
Diplomas were conferred upon 24 graduates. The number of pu- 
pils has steadily increased and there are now 402 enrolled. The 


next session begins August +31. 

TEXAS.—Hon. W. M. Crow has been reélected, by a unanimous 
vote, to the superintendency of the public schools of Galveston, at 
a salary of $2,400, The schools of that city are now thoroughly 
organized (only four years old), and the corps of teachers are pro- 
gressive and successful in their work. * 'THt JOURNAL is very 
popular in this section.”’ 


Wisconsin.—J. N. Stewart, of Appleton, has been reélected 
principal of Ryan High School, and M. J. Burke of First Ward 
school. Prof’ Handschiegel, of West Bend, has resigned, and 
intends to complete his course at the State University. A. F. 
Rote, of Neenah, has been reéngaged as principal of the high 
school. Miss Nellie M. Murds has resigned to take a position 
in the Oshkosh Normal. Miss Eunice Babbitt will teach in the 
La Crosse High School. John Tatlock, instructor in astronomy 
and mathematics, director of the observatory in Beloit College, 
has broken his connection with that institution. Florian Cajori, 
*83, University of Wisconsin, has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of Mathematics in Tulane University, N. O. Miss K. N. 
T. Tupper, for some years principal of the academic department 
in Wisconsin Normal School has resigned to take a position in 
Portland. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—A very successful normal institute 
was held in Seattle, beginning Monday, July 20, and continuing 
through two weeks under the special instruction of Dr. T. J. Morgan 
of Rhode Island and Supt. A. W. Edson of Massachusetts. The 
attendance was good, and the enthusiasm of the teachers present 
remarkable. ‘The most practical subjects were discussed, and the 
results will prove highly gratifying. The town of Seattle is one of 
the most enterprising, and the schools under Supt. Ingraham’s care 
excellent. Washington Territory is destined to take high rank-in 
educational matters. 
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INDIGESTION CURED. 


I suffered for more than five years with indigestion 


Stimpson 


ANY OTHER, 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 

SCHOOLS. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Author of 

“ A History of American Politics ;” Professor in the 

College of New Jersey, Princeton. With numerous 

Maps and Illustrations. 12mo. 

This book isa History of the United States, and not 
like other schoo! histories, principally a history of the 
colonies from which the United States sprang. It is 
not a story bock ora picturé book. It simplv tries to 
teach how to vote, and does not to teach them 
how to fight Indians, or each other, or howto become 
president or commander in-chief. 


It will be published about Aug. 10. A copy will be 
sent to any teacher for examination, on receipt of BO cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 234 St, 5, ¥. 


scarcely able to retain the simplest food on my stomach, 
I declined in flesh, and suffered all the usual depres- 
sion attendant on this terrible disease, At last, failin 
to find relief in anything else. 1 commenced the use o: 
Swift's Specific. .The medicine toned up the stgmach, 
strengthened the digestive organs, and soon all that/|. 
burning ceased, and I could retain food without diffi- 
culty. Now my health is good, and can eat anything in 
the shape of food, and digest it without difficulty. e 
the prescribed dose efter —— 
JAMES MANN, No. 14 Ivy Bt. 


For sale by all druggists. 
THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., 


N. ¥.; 157 W. 23d St. Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga. 


Send for Circulars and Price-list of 
Edurational Portraits, to this Office. 


THE FRANKL 


In respect to methods, gradation, selections, mechanical execution, and enera) 
adaptability to school use, are unquestionably the best school readers now ublished 
and success of these books fully justify the expenditure of time 


Th have already beea adopted for aod and are now in use as text books in read schoo 
BOSTON NEW HAVEN, CONN Mass — 


be immediate and phenominal! popalari 
and money that have t esn lavished upon then. 


NEW YORK, ALBANY, N'Y 


BROOKLYN, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. 
PHILADELPHIA, NEWBURGH_ N.Y.” 
WASHINGTON, D.C., SPRINGFIELD, MAS8., 
JERSEY CITY, WORCESTER. MASS., 


NEWARK, CAMBRIDGE, MA83. 
And in prominent cities, villages, and towns throughout the United States. 


THE GOVERNMENT STANDARBD.—TuHE FRANKLIN READERS have been adopted by the War 


—— of the United States for exclusive use in the 


rna t 
ble specimen copies of any of the above-named books will be j 
or teacher who desires to examine them with a view te thels ty 8 Ht ae age free by mail to any school-officer 


*,* Illustrated descri, 


ptive catalogue, with specimen pages, introduction, prices, etc., mailed free on application, | EXCELSIOR SLATE! A « 
TAINTOR BRO’S, MERRILE & CO. Poblishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. avy 


IN READERS, 


LOWELL, MaB8s. 
SALEM, MASS., 
LAWRENCE, MASS, 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS., 
GLOUCESTER, MA88, 
NASHUA, N. H., 
NCORD, N. H., 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
0 Send for circulars. 
schools of that Departmen 


Sharpener. 


ESreClALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DPRAUGHTSMEN, and GENERAL OFFICE USE. 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in operation, durable in construction, 
Rapid, cleanly, and absolutely positive 
ia accomplishing its work. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 


Economical of time, 
labor, and penctis. 


PRICE, $5.00. 


Special discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or over. 


The Sharpener, packed, weighs about 9 !bs., 80 
cannot be sent by mail. Orders on which the full 
price ($500 each) is paid, and which come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by °x- 
Ee. prepaid. On orders from other States, we will rebate 

the purchaser one half of the express charges, which we 
will remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 


To save C.0.D. charges, the money should in all cases be 
sent by P.O. Order, express, or cashier's draft, with the 


Si" Satisfaction guaranteed ; in other words, t 
be refunded, if not found perfectly satisfactory tfter four our expense, and the money wil! 
[We refer by permission to the publisher of Tax JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.) 


GEORGE FROST & CO, 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address 


STATE AGENTS WANTRD. 


GLOBE OBRAYONS ! Hea 


MISS HESSH, 
36 West Twenty-first Street, 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Governesses, Readers, 


&o. 


1. School Furniture and Com 


Anatomical Model 


New York City, Apparatus, 


Durable, Pure, White, Dustl’s. 
BLANOHARD’S HiSTORY of U.S. POTS. Pp. 250, 25c, | An accomplished Lady Vocalist in a 
3. Kendall's Lunar Teliuric Globe. 


3. ela. 
| Paysical, Chemical, Optical, and Meteorological 


WANTED, 


e, wealthy 
Western College. Salary, $1000 or more at first ; ulti- 
mately the department wiil pay $2000 salary. 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORGUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley 8t.. 
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RESOLUTIONS AT SARATOGA. 


The following are the resolutions reported by the committee, | 


7. W. Bicknell, chairman, and passed by the “National Educa- 
tional Association at its late meeting at Saratoga. They are worthy 
the careful attention of every reader, embracing as they do many of 


the vital questions and issues now before the American people. | 
Seldom has any deliberative body oregee stronger utterances upon | 


more important topics. They reflect honor upon the wisdom, cour- 
age, and sagacity of the National Association : 
1. Kindergarten. 


ln view of the recognized value of kindergarten education in traiuing the 
sensibilities and the will, and in developing self-activity, it is 


Resolved, That we trust the time is néar at hand when the true principles | 
of the kindergarten will guide all elementary training, and when public sen- | 


timent and legislative enactment will incorporate the kindergarten into our 
public-school system, 
2. Tenure of Office. 


Resolved, That the growing importance of the teacher’s tenure of office 
should secure for that subject a higher place on the list of topics known as 
“ eivil service reform.” hile it is generally admitted that the tenure is 
intimately related to many important phases of education, and that reform 
is urgently called for, there is still need of a much fuller discussion of the 
subject in its practical bearings. The tenure should be practically co-exten- 
sive with the period of successful service, neither stopping short of nor 
passing beyond, this limit; but the question is, how shall we seeure that 
end? Such are the importance and difficulties of the subject, that we 
recommend the appointment of a committee of five to report on it next year. 

3. Supervision of Schools. 

Resolved, That we commit this Association unreservedly to both local and 
general supervision of public schools, While in some states fully differenti- 
ated systems of supervision have appeared, embracing city, county, or dis- 
trict, and state superintendence, in others, one or more of these necessary 
parts of a complete system are lacking, and in others only a faint outline is 
discernible. In some states, county or district supervision is the great need 
ef the hour. In 7 4 parts of the country uniform courses of study for 
district schools and the grading of them i& attracting much attention, and 
we recommend the subject to the friends of public education everywhere as 
of the first importance. ‘ 

4. Higher Education of Women. 

Resolved, That we og nes give the support of our encouragement and 
sympathy to the higher institutions of learning that have opened their doors 
widely to women, and that we see in this action the promise of such attain- 
ment as well for women and especially women teachers, for places of the 
highest honor and usefulness. 

5. Approving Council Work. 

Resolved, That we express our hig epprectation of the work accomplished 
by the Council, and that we believe that the general methods of work are 
sound, and, if thoroughly pursued, promise valuable results. 


6. Drawing and Music. 
Resolved, That the public interest requires that instruction in drawing and 
music should form an integral part in the education of the people. 


i. National Educational Museum. 

Resolved, That we commend the efforts of the Commissioner of Education 
to retain, in connection with the Burean of Education, the best illustrations 
of the conditions and oppgnens of education exhibited by foreign countries 
at New Orleans. We believe a museum of the best illustrations of this 
character in the control of the Bureau, where educators may study them 
whenever thoy may obtain specimens by loan or exchange, will be specially 
promotive of Improvement in all our schools. 


8. National Aid to Education, 

In view of the fact that among more than 50,000,000 of people, now inhab- 
iting the United States, according to the census of 1880, there are 6,229,958 
of these over ten zeus of age, making 12.14 per cent., or nearly one-eight of 
the entire population who cannot write, thus showing thatin 18 states, in- 
cluding two territories, more than 13 per cent.,andin 11 states more than 
25 per cent. cannot write; and earnestly believing that the as my of the 

eople, and the perpetuity of the free government under which we live, is 
cependent upon the better education and virtue of all its inhabitants, and 
desiring in every honorable way to secure these advantages to the people of 
all the states ; itis hereby 

Resolved, By the National Educational Association, now in convention as- 
sembled at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., that the Congress of the United States 
be earnestly recommended to extend such liberal pecuniary aid to the peo- 
ple of all the states and territories, for the purpose of aiding them so far as 
the financial condition of the Federal Government will justify, to the end 
that every child in the country of school age may receive a good common- 
school education under the respective systems of the several states. 

esolved, That a committee of seven members of this association be ap- 
pointed by the president to press upon Congress at its nextsession the great 
importance of this measure, and to render to the Committee on Education 
and labor, of the two Houses, such aid and information as will be in their 
power to communicate to help forward the work proposed. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this association be and is hereby directed 
to cause to be prepared copies of these resolutions, signed by the president 


| ilies shall be set apart by themseives in well-ordered houses with individual 


and countersigned by the secretary of this association, and transmitted to 
the president of the Senate and to the speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives upon the assembling of the next Congress of the United States. 


9 Education in Alaska. 

Resolved, ‘That this association rejoices to know that Congress has provided 
for schooling the children of Alaska; and that Dr. Sheldon Jackson fas been | 
designated as agent to organize these schools. We know of no one so well 
qualified as heis for this distant and difficult task, and we send him our 


heartiest greetings. 
10. Indian Education. 
Resolved, That we heartily commend the efforts made to solve the so-called 
Indian problem by educating the young Indians out of the savagery of their 
rents into the industries and attainments of civilization, into which fam- 


possessions of land and other property, and enter as proposed upon the du- 
ties and accept the obligations of citizenship. arr ™ 
11. Reading Circles. 

Resolved, That the opinion of reading circles for promoting the liter- 
ary and professional culture of teachers is a movement worthy of universal 
extension. 

12. Sympathy for General Grant. 

Gen. Ulysses 8. Grant, the foremost citizen of the United States, the great 
military captain of the age, and the constant and earnest friend of educa- 
tion, lies dangerously ill in our neighborhood, on Mount McGregor, awaiting 
with calmness, courage, and resignation, the issues of life or death ; We, 
the members of the National Educational Association, representing the great 
body of American teachers, extend to General Grant our tenderest sympa 
thies in his severe trials, and express our admiration of his sublime forti- 
tude, our hopes for his recovery, and our earnest prayers for the Divine Aid 
in the hour of his sorest needs. 


Adopted by rising, the president and secretary instructed to tele- 
graph the above to General Grantat Mount McGregor. 
At the evening session the following telegram in reply was read : 
MT. McGREGOR, N, Y., July 17, 1885. 
Wo. E. SHELDON, Sec. Nat. Ed. Assoc., Congress Hall, Saratoga Springs: 
General Grant thanks the association for their resolutions, and wishes 


their efforts in the cause of education the greatest success. 
F. D. GRANT. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magazine tor August is a brilllant mid-summer number. It 
opens with a delightful frontispience by E. A. Abbey, illustrating a quaint 
poem by Austin Dobson, entitled, “ A Love Song.” Mrs. Sandham’s article, 
“A Trip on the Ottawa,” is beautifully illustrated by herhusband. Mr. J. C. 
Beard’s ** Decorative Sentiment in Birds” is an illustrated article, contain- 
ing seven pictures in Mr. Beard’s best style, full of novel and curious infor- 
matian. he article on“ English and Americay Railways " is very entertain- 
ing, affording characteristic subjects for some very effective pictures by 
Reinhart, McCutcheon, and Alfred Parsons; the latter of whom also con- 
tributes another of his delightful full-page illustrations of Wordsworth’s 
sonnets. This number contains the second installment of Mr. Howell’s new 
novel, “‘ Indian Summer,” and the eighth part of Miss Woolson’s “ Kast 
Angels.” A brief paper on “ Aix-le-Bains ” contains much interesting infor- 
mation, especially valuable to travelers in search of health. In the Easy 
Chair Mr. George William Curtis discusses the late Victor Hugo, the Bar- 
tholdi Statue, and other timely Seenes. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner intro- 
duces an interesting Drawer,’ with a quaint chapter on “ Keeping up, with 
the Fashion.” All the editorlal departments are well sustained. 


— August is the great out-of-doors month, and S/. Nicholas for August is a 
rreat out-of-doors number. The first story, illustrated by a beautiful front- 
fapiece picture by R. B. Birch, entitled “ Little Dame Fortune "’; Helen Gra 
Cone goes with us into the woods and sings about “ A String of Birds’ Keg 
Mrs. Frank M. Gregory, up among the Catskills, explains how some children 
there reversed the seasons and went “ Coasting in August”; Laura E. Rich- 
ards takes us for “A Pleasant Walk” in the fields, and Grace F. Penny- 
packer poetically interprets to us ‘‘ What the Flowers Said.” Then Mary 
Fiallock Foote gives us a whiff of salt air in “A ‘Constitutional’ on the 
Beach,” where we can watch the flight of ‘The Great Blue Heron” with 
Celia Thaxter, make “ A Water-museum” under the direction of E. Chan- 
ning, or go in Bathing with * The Brownies at the Seaside.” Last of all, 
“ Jack-in-the-Pulpit ” will tell us who won the “ Fifteen Owners Wanted” 
prizes. 


— Cassell’s Family Magazine, for August, has for its frontispiece the pict- 
ure of a charming young lady sitting back in her Victoria. Miss Alice 
O’Hanlon’s capital story, “A Diamond in the Rough,” has reached its thirty- 
first chapter, and goes on interestingly to the end. “ Cumberland’s States- 
men ” is the subject of a shortessay; the ye of “‘ Gymnastics for Girls” 
is discussed, and there is another paper on “ London by Night.” The mee 

oints of “ Some Great English Painters” are dwelt upon and illustrated. 

Jatherine Owen gives an account of that wondorful People’s University, the 
“ Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle,” and “‘ The Gatherer” keeps us 
posted in all that is new in the way of useful inventions. Serials, short 
stories, poetry, pictures, and music enliven ene pages of this admirable mag- 
azine and makes it a welcome visitor, Cassell & Company, New York; $1.50 


a year. 
— The opening paper of the August number of 7'he Eclectic magazine is a 


fitting introduction to an excellent number, being a suggestive discussion of 
“ Genius and Insanity,” by James Sully. Our most distinguished man of let- 
ters, recently U. 8. Minister to England, James Russell Lowell, is the sub- 
ject of an appreciative article by G. Barnett Smith. There are two articles 
on the Russian question: “ M. Lessar’s Triumph Before and After,” by Lord 
Stanhope, and “ The Russian Armament.” There are several readable 
poems, stories, and essays in the issue, which will interest those less bent 
on grave topics. The literary character of this long-established magazine 
is kept up to the highest standard which it has always occupied. Published 
by E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond street, New York. Terms, 85.00 per year; single 
numbers, 45 cents, 


- The Quiver for August has many excellent articles, among which are : 
“ How Joseph’s Dreams were Fulfilled,” by Rev. A. Boyd Carpenter; “ What 
is Proper Spirit,’ by J. Huie; “ The Mount of the Lord,” by Rev. Mark Guy 
Pease; “ Servant, and yet Lord,” by T. M. Morris; and the second and con- 
cluding paper on the “ Revised Version of the Old Testament,” by the Dean 
of Canterbury. Among other interesting papers we find one on “ The Poe- 
try of Old Ruins,” “ In the Shadow of the Alps Two Centuries Ago,” and a 
parable, “ The Village Well,” by Lady Laura Hamilton. There are two 
pretty poems, “ The Butterfly,” and the “Soul's Distress.” The serials and 
short stories are as entertaining as ever, and excellent illustrations abound. 
The Quiver has come to be a most welcome visitor. New York: Cassell & 
Company; price, $1.50 a year in advance. 


-— Susan Coolidge contributes to the very beautiful midsummer Wide 
Awake @ long ballad based on the traditions of the famous “‘ Luck of Eden- 
hall.” The ballad has four full-page illustrations by E. H. Garrett. “ How 
the Boojums went Down the Crater,” by Ten of the Boojums, is the singu- 
lar title of a story of adventure in this superb number. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Fortnightly Review; terms $4.50a year, 40 cts.a copy. Philadelphia: 
Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 
Magazine of Western History for July; terms $4.00 4 year. Cleveland, O.: 
145 St. Clair street. 
The Homiletic Review for July; terms $3.00 a year; single number 30 cts. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
The Nineteenth Century for June; terms $4.50 a year, 40 ets, a copy. 
Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 
The Unitarian Review for July; terms $3.00 a year, 30 cts.a copy. Bos- 
ton: 141 Franklin street. 
The Sanitarian for July; terms $4.00 4 year, 35 cts.a copy. New York : 
13 Fulton street. 
The Andover Review for August; terms $3.00 a year, single number 30 
1¢ Brookiyn Magazine for August; terms $1.00 a year, single number 10 
cts. Brooklyn, N. : Publication Oftice. 
Babyhood for August: terms $1.50 a year, single number 15 ets. New 
York: Babyhood Publishing Co. 
ny for August; terms $1.00 a year, 10 cts.a number. Boston: D. 
sotnrop & Co, 
The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine for August; térms, $4.50 a 
year, single number 35 cts. New York: The Century Co. 
Appalachia for July, 1885. Boston: Appalachian Mountain Club. For 
sale by W. B. Clark & Carruth. 
Coshtanqus Young Folks for August; terms 75 cts.a year. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. 
Christain Thought for July and August; terms $2.00 a year, 70 cents a 
number. New York: 4 Winthrop Place, 
The Co-operative Index to Periodicals; by W. I. Fletcher; terms $2.00 a 
year, single number 50 cts. New York: Publication Office. 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for July ; terms er? a year, single 
number 30 ects. Philadelphia: The Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 
The British Quarter! eview for July; terms $3.00 a year, single number 
20 cts. Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 
The English Illustrated Magazine for August; terms, $1.75 a year, single 
number 15 cts. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
The Library Magazine for August; terms $1.50 a year. New York: John 
B. Alden & Co. 
The Catholic World for August; terms $4-00 a year, single number 35 cts, 
New York: The Catholie Publication Society Co. 
The North American Review for August; terms $5.00 a year, single num- 
ber 59 cta. New York: No. 30 Lafayette Place. 
The Magazine of Art for August; terms $3.50 a year, single number 25 
ets. New York: Cassell & Co, 
The Atlantic Monthly for August; terms $4.00 a year, single numberi35 
ects. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


— Dr. E. V. De Graff, a well known author and institute lect- 
urer, is dead. He has had a large and honorable career in the 
middle and southern states as a lecturer at teachers’ institutes, con- 
ventions, and normal schools. He will be widely missed. 

— Prof. S. N. Fellows, Ph.D., the accomplished and scholarly 
instructor in didactics in the University of Lowa, an institution 
which has few if any superiors in the great West, we are told, was 
the first regularly appointed professor of didactics in any college in 
this country. 


TO THE TEACHERS OF NEW 


Asyium Srarrion, Mass., Juny 22, 1885. 


Messrs, A. J. Jonnson & Co., 11 Great Jones St., N. Y.: 
Gentlemen : —In the issue of “Johnson’s New General Cyclopedia and Copper-| sien ¢ Greenough: Cwsar. Revised Edition. ius. 


COMPANY’S 


Baskervill . . . Andreas, 


Plate Hand Atlas of the World” we have, at length, the book of reference which a... | Sees ie 


has long been needed, namely, a cyclopedia of scientific and general information, sinaian 
adapted to the wants of those who have not the means to nor the time to Klchberg . New eh School Music 
use a work of the magnitude of “ Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia.” By a judicious 


system of condensation, it has been rendered very comprehensive in respect to the/piagg .. «| 
Fulton & Trueblood Choice Readings. 


F.B. Ginn. . . . Addition Manu 
Seven against 


topics treated, while kept within moderate bulk and price. This book of reference} hitchcock... . Gymmastic Ma 


seems to me better adapted than any other within my knowledge, to supply the popu-| conghicy?”. 
lar demand for a general book of reference, not only for family use but for the use of | /ectures on Schoc 
common schools where the larger cyclopsedias cannot be afforded. 


Very respectfully yours, 


@ TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS IN EVERY COUNTRY, 


Address E. B. or 


79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Humphreys .. . Aristophanes’ 
Greek at Sight 


Lectures on School it 


Religion. 
Joun D. PuHILBRICcK, 


Ex-Supt. of Schools, in Boston. | Parker’ Hand-book of Latin Writing. 
A. J. JOHNSON, & Co., Stickney on 
wiss Family 
11 Great Jones St., New York. Taylor .. . « + Elements of Calculus. 
Tetlow .. + « + Kingsley’s Greek Heroes. 


“HAVE YOU SEEN 


Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 
Allen’s Composition Books, 


Continental Readers (1 to 4), 
Continental Copy Books, 


(Intermediate Course of 4 Numbers makes a complete set,) 


Continental Primary Physiology, 
Campbell’s Combination Blanks, 
Economic Class Record. 


Send for specimen pages and circulars. 


DANIEL VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 


THE): ?’’ 


AND OTH 


Wentworth & Reed’s First Steps in 
and Teachers’ editions 


NEW BOOKS: 


Study of Language. 


ocles’ Antigone. 
| Mu‘ic Reader. | Series; Hazen’s Speller; Choice Readings. 


Seott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 


otze’s Outlines of Metaphysics. 
Outiines of the Philosophy of 


Turner .. . . «+ Primer and First Reader. 
Stories for Young Children. 
Wentworth. . . . Exercises in Geometry. 


READY RY SEPTEMBER 1. 


Stickney’s Primer. Leighton’s First Steps in ~——" Moral Sciences; Ladd’s Lotze’s Outlines, 


Wentworth’s Grammar School Arithmetic. 
Wemtperm & Hill’s Practical Arithmetic. Abridged 


STANDARD BOOKS: 


ENGLISH: Arnold’s English Literature, Had- 
son’s Harvard and School Shakespeares, etc. Classics 
roduction to the for Children (eleven vols.); Tarner’s Primer and Firat 
Reader, and Stories; Whitney & Knox's Language 


ANGLO-SAXON : Carpenters’ & Sievers’ Gram- 
el, mars; Beowulf; Cedmon; English of XIV. Century. 


— LATIN: Allen & Greenough’s Grammar, Cesar, 
nual. Cicero, Ovid, Ballust; Allen’s New Method, Compori- 
Clouds. tion; Greenough’s Virgil; Tacitus; Blackburn’s Gram- 
mar and Exercises ; Leighton’s and Tetlow’s Lessons; 
White's Lexicons ; Atlas ; Synonymes. 


GBEEK : Goodwin’s Grammar and Reader; Good- 


*| win & White's Anabasis; Leighton’s andjWhite’s Les- 


sons ; College Series — Antigone, Clouds; Liddell & 


Hand-book of Latin Synonymes. | gcott’s Lexicons; Pindar; Classical Atlas, 


MATHEMATICS: Wentworth’s Arithmetics, 
Algebras, Geometries, Trigonometries, Surveying, 
Navigation, Tables ; Quarternions; Geometry for Be- 
ginners; Byerly’s & Taylor’s Calculus. 

SCIEENCE : Gage’s Physics. 

MUSIC; Mason’s First, Second, Third, (Intermedi- 
ate), and Independent Readers, Charts; Shariand’s 
Fourth Readers; Eichberg’s High School Readers, 

PHILOSOPHY: Seelye-Hickok’s Mental and 
Number, Pupi 

MAPS AND GLOBES: Joslin’s and Fitz's 
Globes; Johnaton’s Wall Maps; Classical Atlas. 

AND MANY OTHERS. 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR LANGUAGES, 
In connection with “STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF NEW YORK CITY.’’ 


lan 2. To make them 
uages, and to offer sufficient opportunity at the same time 
begins October Ist, 1885, and ends June Ist, 1886. 


put those principles in p 


Address SIGMON M. STERN, Director, Author of “ Studien und P 


: and French), $180. 
OBJECT.—1, T stemati in foreign lan and literature fo those who in Tuiton fee for one language (German or French), $100; for both languages (German 
tend to become qeacheoet Imupeiees. % re them nalnted with the principles of the teaching of | Those who take the full course receive teacher’s certificate. Students from the country will find boarding 


places at moderate rates in houses where German or French is spoken. Apply now. 
laudereien,” Prin. Stern’s School of Languages, 27 E. 44th St., N. Y, City 
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Some Late Publications. 


Kind Chimes. . 
Howard the Christian Hero, 
What {a the Matter. . . . . . 
Hamorous and Dramatic Recitations. 
Stories from Roman History ; Cicero de Amicitia. 
Select Fables ; Phaedras. 
Invasion of Briton; Caesar 
Concerning Printed voison. 
Tovic-Sol-Fa Music Course. 
Lectures on Teaching. ° 
Annals of a Sportsman. 
de Presnel. ° ’ 
Harper’s Han ea. ar no’ 
“ The Water of Hercules; Novel. 
“ “ « Fish and Men in the Me. Islands, 
“ “ “ The World of London ° 
El-jah and Ei Sha, or the Laws of the Gospel ° 


The Religions of the Ancient World. ° . 
Pomgranates, from an English Garden. 
Go, Work ; A Book for Girls. . ° 
At Love's Extremes. ° 
College Latin in English. 
Pilot Fortune. . . . . . 
Gordon at Kartoum . . . . . 


Scientific Culture. . . . . 
Harry Marline. 


Wiggin O Ditson & Co, Boston $1 00 
Holloway Funk & Wagnalls, N Y. 25 
Edited by Rolfe Ticknor & Co, Boston 75 
Whitehead C B Whitehead, Southington, Ct 25 
Allender Samuel Carson & Co, San Fran. 1 25 
Hall Eugene Shicago 
Shuckba Macmillan & Go, N ¥ 
Welch & D, 66 ad ee 
Jean & Jones bed bed 
Walpole “ “ 
Weich & D. bad $s 
Leeds Josiah W Lee is, Phila 
Wheeler W H Wheeler, Andover, Mass 
Batcheldor&C Gilson, Winchell & Co, 
Calderwood Macmillao & Co, N ¥ 
Fitch “ “ 1 
Turgenietf Henry Holt & Co, N 1 
Poynter “ “ “ “ 1 
Morris G F Morris, Easthampton, Mass. 

Ivison, Blakeman, T. 2 
Gibbon Harper & Bros, NY 

‘ ‘ 
‘ 

Whitney Am.8. 8. Union, Phila 


Rawlinson J B Alden, N ¥ 

Rrowning Chautauqua C. L. 8 C. 

Perram — Hunt, N Y 

Thompson Cassell & Co, N 1 
Wilkinson 2 & Hunt, N ¥ 1 
Johnson John Wiley & Sons, N Y 1 
Eichberg Ginn & Co, Boston 

Flemming Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 
Reeves & Reed “ 
Hake “ 2 
Smyth “ “ “ “ 
D Appleton & Co, N ‘ 
Porter “ “ “ 1 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— New Jersey expecta to send to market 
2,500,000 baskets of peaches of good quality 
this season. 


— Hay Fever is a type of catarrh having 
culiar symptoms. It is attended by an in- 
flamed condition of the lining membrane of 
the nostrils, tear-ducts, and throat, affecting 
the lungs. An acrid mucus is secreted, the 
vogue accompanied with a burning sensa- 
tion. ere are severe spasms of sneezing, 
frequent attacks of headache, watery and in- 
flamed eyes. Ely’s Cream Balm is a remedy 
founded on a correct diagnosis of this disease, 
and can be depended upon. 50 cts. at druggists 


or by mail. Send for circular. Ely Bros., 
Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


— The number of Quakers in the United 
States is estimated at less than 100,000. 


Better than Diamonds, and of greater value 
than fine gold is a great tonic and renovator 
like Kidney-Wort. It expels all poisonous 
humors from the blood, tones up the system, 
and by acting directly on the most important 
organs of the body stimulates them to healthy 
action, and restores health. It has affected 
many marvelous cures, and for all Kidney 
diseases and other kindred troubles it is an in- 
valuable remedy. 

— Montana expects to produce 60,000,000 
pounds of copper this year. 


— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is designed for those 
who need a medicine to purify their blood, 
build them up, increase their appetite, and re- 
javenate their whole system. No other prepa- 
ration so well meets this want. It touches the 
exact spot. Its record of forty yearsis one of 
constant triumph over diseases. 


— During the tobaeco season, Lynchburg 
Va., has sold 23,000,000 Ibs. of loaf tobacco. 


ew In the Diamond Dyes more coioring 
is given than in any known Dyes, and they 
give faster and more brilliant colors. 10c. at 
all druggists. Wells, Richardson & Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. Sample Card, 32 colors, and book 
of directions, for 2 cent stamp. 

— Lightning is reflected for 150 to 200 miles, 
and thunder may be heard for 20 or 25 miles. 


— For rapid and easy writing, use Ester- 
brook’s blunt and turned up point pens. 
as like them. Ask your stationers for 


—In London’s Pn mee of four millions 
there were 37 deaths from starvation last year. 


KINDERCARTNER’S TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Send for circular to 
531h STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. 


WANTED. 
y graduate from the University of Michigan, (M. 
A.), wishes a su as Four 
cipal of a High hool, three years teacher in a 
ormal School. Preferences,—Mathematics, Greek, 
Latin, English Literature. Refers by permission to 
Profs. W. H. Payne and I. N. Denman, Ann Arbor, 


Mich., and Prof. W. W. Parsons, 
8, State Normal School, 


ress 
TEACHER, Box 1095, 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


4 young lady would like a situation as 
teacher of American Literature, Music, 
and Penmanship. Has fine References. 


MISS BERRY, 
South Bridgton, Me. 


N. E, Bureau of Education. 


THE DODGE OF FREE REGISTRATION. 


Mach interest is just now manifested in the modus 
4 of Teachers’ Agencies. Teachers are anxious 
to know the ‘‘ bottom facts,” where there is so much 
pretention of special favor shown those seeking employ- 
ment or preferment. What these “ facts” are will be 
seen by comparing Bureau O, with Bureau A., and 
giving an example. If ‘free registration”’ means any- 
thing buta “ dodge” to deceive the applicant, (or se- 
cure a subscription to a newspaper), it must result in a 
pecuniary advantage to him Is this the fact? For 
example, Bureau O. charges each member $2 00 for two 
years’ membership, and four percent. on one year’s 
salary. Bureau A. charges no registration fee, (but 
20 cts. for postage; dont know how often ») 
and five per cent. on a year’s salary, and for less than a 
year, seven per cent. 
Now, Bureau O. has a ition for one of 
has promoted iim to another position at $9000 salary. 
promo m to another ° 
The bills foot ap as follows: 


Membership,.......-. 2,00 
$5,500, 00 


Commission on 
$222.00 
Now suppose Bureau A. has been so fortunate as to 
secure the same advantage to one of its members. 
Here is the bill. 


Postage at least,............... 
5 per cent. per annum on $5.500,......275 


$275.20 

Here is $53.20 DEAD Loss to the member, in Bureau 
A.’s pocket ! “ Figares don’t lie.” They show us, in this 
instance, just how Burean A. lives by providing posi- 
tions, if he lives at all. 

“Good Teachers Free.” Are there no poor 
teachers registered at that office? Does Bureau A. em- 
ploy a committee of “ civil service reform” to reject 
alltramps? Who believes it? Tramps pay no bills if 
they can help it. Hence they go for tres registration. 

Now is the time to register for Autumn and Winter 
schools. No charge to School Officers. Forms and 
circulars sent FREE b 


N. BE. Bureau of Education, 
631 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Hream Oncvtt, LL.D.,— 


My Dear Sir :—I have great bpiecanee in advi: you 
that the Board has appointed Miss E. H. F. of Portland 
{one of your nominees) to the position of special A a 
er in Drawing in our schools, at asa of $1000. I 
have no doubt, from her recommendations, that shé 
will a teacher. 

ery y yours, Joun 8, Inwin, Supt. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., July 10, 1885. . 


RUTGERS COLLEGE, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
1 hour from New York on the Penna. R. R. 

Year begins (examination for admission) Sept. 16, 1885. 
SLOAN PRIZES FOR BEST (CLASSIC- 
AL ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS; 
Ist, $400 ($100 CASH); 234, 
$350 ($50 CASH), 

Sixteen Professors; no Tators, Classical 
course full and thorough. Smecreased facilities 
for the stady of French and German, with a 
view te the practical use. Laboratory work for 
all stadentain C -_ Well-equip Astronom- 

ical Observatory for students use. Geo 
isi 
mple Provision fer Electives, Junior 
Senior years, in Natural Science, Mistery, 
DEPARTMENT is the 
ew Jersey - Constant field-practice 

Surveying. Full te Dranghting, 
THE AIM OF THE COLLEGE-—T 

OUGHNESS IN ALL wouk 
Best facilities and personal attention for every student 
Coleg. full information, address Librarian Rutgers 


MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph.D., LL.D., President, 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers only — can be obtained through 
the School Bureau department of the CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—an in- 
— instruction to persen 

m any study,’ through direct 


our first class Literary and Educational Journal. 
N. B.— Schools and families supped with teac 
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TIP - TOP TABLETS. 
5 and 10 Cents. 


We desire to call attention to 
this mew line of goods. 

The Lithographs, — 

“Clear the Track,” 

“The Girl I left behind me.” 

“ Glide,” and 

“Welcome Home,” 
upon the covers are entirely orig- 
imal, having been designed ex- 
pressly for us. No expense has been 
spared to make these Tablets the 
most beautiful in appearance 
and excellent in quality that have 
ever been offered, 


Gs For sale by all dealers, and manufactured by 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER COMPANY, 


146, 148, and 150 Centre Street, New York. 


SA DLER’S 


Hand-Book Arithmetic. 


Less than 400 Pages—More than 5000 Problems. 
Essentials Carefully Retained, 
Non-essentials Rigorously Excluded, 
Addresses the Understanding, 


Relieves the Memory. 


A MODERN TEXT-BOOK FOR MODERN TEACHERS. 


Contains no tantalizing rules or definitions, no theoretical abstractions, to 
but, instead, delights both teacher and pupil by strictly confining itself to its 
ractical arithmetic in a practical way. It first shows, by original an 


teacning 


et and forget , 
rovince of 
ingenious 


sets of inductive questions, how problems should be worked ; and then presents examples in 
sufficient number to afford the most ample practice for every grade pod om ge from the inter- 


mediate to the highest. It is to advan 


instruction in arithmetic w 


at WARREN COL- 


BURN’S FIRST LESSONS is to Progressive teachers, it will be cer- 


tain to please you. Tryit. Yourunnor 


Price: Complete, $1; Part I (to Percentage), 45 cts.; Part II, 70cts.; with the privilege . 
of returning the book within 30 daysand having your money refunded if youare not pleased. 
AS A TEACHER’S DESK COPY FROM WHICH TO SELECT PROBLEMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 


CLASS WORK, THE HAND-BOOK HAS NO EQUAL, 


If, however, you wish a self-instructing arithmetic, send for 


SADLER’S INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC. 


It contains every principle of arithmetic, custom of business, item of information, and 
forin of solution which you will be likely to need. Favorably criticised by the leading 


educational journals. Read what they say: 


One of the most admirable works upon arithmetic that we have seen.—N. C. Teacher 
Commends itself for its lucid explanations.— Normal and Scientific Teacher. 

The most helpful book yet issued from which to draw problems.—School Education. 
An authority on figures, as Webster or Worcester un words.—School Supplement. 


A type of the text- 


k of the future.— Penna. Ed. Journal. 


Compiled by thorough and experienced teachers who are well versed in the needs of the class-room.— 


Normal Monthly. 


The most approved methods of performing numerical computations.— High School Review. 


Gives many new principles and methods of solution,— National 


Educator. 


Peculiarly adapted for use in normal schools, high schools and academies— Home and School Visitor. 
Teachers will find it a most excellent book of reference.—School Educator. 
Highly commended to teachers who wish to elevate their profession above the dull routine and mechani- 


cal processes of the old school.—School Journal. 


Places within reach of the pupil in clear, direct language, a full knowledge of what he will have to 


practice in active life.—~ Boston Journal of Education. 


In the full sense of the word, a complete and practical arithmetic, and full to the brim of examples from 


practical life.—American Journal of Education. 


Its excellent definitions, clear solutions, and full explanations make it of great value to teachers who 
wish to improve themselves in this branch.— Penna. Teacher. 


Price: Complete, $1.50; Part I 


to Percentage), 85 cts.; Part II, $1; with a guaran- 


tee to refund the money on return of the book, if unsatisfactory, within 30 days. 
AS A REFERENCE BOOK TO YOUNG OR INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS, OUR INDUCTIVE 


ARITHMETIC Is UNSURPASSED. 


CENTS—A VOLUME CONTAINING 


mailed to any address post paid for 10c, 


Principals of Commercial Colleges and Business Institutes who contemplate a change of 


arithmetics, should examine a copy of ' 

duced in more Business Colleges Gan SADLER iN COUNTING. OUSE 
endorsed wherever used. Send for circular containing testi- 

2; Part I (to Percentage), 75 cts.; Part LI, $1.80. 


other arithmetic; and high] 
monials. Price: Complete 


Intro- 
any 


METIC, 


ORTON & SADLER’S BUSINESS CALCULATOR $1.00. 


4% Wesend no complimentary copies of any of our publications; but guarantee satisfac- 
tion, or refund the money on return of the book within 30 days. “8 

All of our arithmetics are published with or without answers. 

Liberal inducements for exchange or first introduction. 


Address all orders and correspondence to 


W. H. SADLER, Pres’t, 
BRYANT, STRATTON AND SADLER BUSINESS COLLECE, 


6 &8N. CHARLES ST., 
: BALTIMORE, MD. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Students, Teachers, and others 
li ~y who wish to lessen their 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


of study, should secure copies of our Imter- 


hours 
which give the lines of Latin and Grech, by thels word, Sos 


w in English. The Emterlinears have been used for thirty years, and now include all the 


. Specimen d free. 
416 CHAKLES DE ork VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE, 


A valuable school property in Gambier, O. Noted 
tor beauty and healthfuiness ; great demand for girls’ 


school in Ohio; 18 acres of ground ; rare opportunity | Work. Nine years experience, and best ef 
for establishing @ successful church school tor girls, ad Address N. 8, 6 Pitman St., Providence, B. I. 


WANTED, 


A to teach Natural Science with Laboratory 


references. 


. W. & 


hers 
FEER. Address THE OORRES DENOE UNIVERSI 
JOURNAL, 162 La Balle Bt., Chicago. 


631 7 Kast 14th 8t,, 


Mave yeu soon our Educational Portraits‘ 
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Aug. 18, 1885. 


‘Father is Getting Well. 


daughter says 80: 
\ My dangep better father is since he used Hop Bit- 


getting well after, his long suifering from 


sease deck incurable. 
disease are glad that he used your Bitters.”— 


A Lapy of Utica, N. ¥. 


I write This asa 


Token of the great appreciation I have of your 


Hop * * * Bitters, I was afflicted 


With inflammatory rheumatism ! ! ! 
For nearly 


Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do 


me any 

Good !!! 

Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters, 
and to my surprise I am as well to-day as ever 
I was. I hope 

«You may have abandant success ”’ 

“In this great and”’ 

Valuable medicine : 

Anyone! * * wishing to know more about 


my cure? 
Can learn by addressing me, E. M. Williams, 
1103 16th street, Wash., D. C. 


I consider 


Your 
Remedy the best remedy in existence 


For In » kidney 
— Complaint. 


“ And nervous debility. Ihave just”’ 

Returned 

‘From the South in a fruitless search for 
health, and find that your bitters are doing me 


more 

Good! Than anything else, 

A month ago [ was extremely 

‘*Emaciated | ! 1” 

“ And scarcely able to walk. Now I am 

Gaining strength ! and ‘ Flesh!” 

And hardly a day passes but what I am com- 
plimented on my improved appearance, avd it 
is all due to Hop 

Bitters ! J. Wickliffe Johnson, 


«ee None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
with “ Hop ” or “ Hops” in their name. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 8q., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 844 ax 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y¥, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


‘NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Edeare, Boston, Mass, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cxas, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 

lished for the advancement of art education and 

| of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and farther particulars apply at the 
ool, 1679 Washington House Boston, 
381 BARTLETT, Principal, 

ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

AT W For Both Sexes. 


E. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
The next term will begin trance examination 
on Wednesday, t. 2,1885. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyp, Prin. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Sexes. BRIDGEWATEB, MAss. 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypmN, A.M, 
SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
or Catalogues, address the , D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 
or catalogues, address J. G@. SOOTT. 138 
ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
course of wad 3 Ag A Special and Ad- 
Address, 


vanced Course for classes of students. 
for Circular or information, T. J. MoRGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
R.I. Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Gor¥, Riog, & Principals. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which do not care to 
» I_will take them in lat books ou may 
Please send me a list of those you would 

— TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 
‘or my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books, 
Send 6c. in latins tor my complete educational cata- 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
on M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WE are glad to notify the educational public 
that the well known firm of 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
of Chicago have arranged a special agency in 
Boston for the introduction and sale of their 
popular text-books. 

The enterprising firm of Harris, Rogers & 
Co., 36 Bromfield St., Room 4, carry a full line 
of their books; i. e, Jones’ Latin Lessons, 
Prose Composition, Greek Lessons Chitten- 
den’s English Composition, etc., etc.: and will 
be glad to give a careful and courteous atten- 
tion to callers or correspondence. 

Harris, Rogers & Co. also publish a very 
helpful line of science books, which they would 
be very glad to haveexamined. Don’t forget 
the address, 36 Bromfield St., Room 4. 


Swasey’s J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best blackboards in the world. 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows : 

Col. Parker’s Opinion.—‘‘ In my experience, 
J. A. Swasey is the only man who knows how 
to make a blackboard.’ F. W. PARKER 
Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure,25c.,50c.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 


ATTENTION is called to the announcement of 
Phineas Bates, Secretary of Board of Supervis- 
ors of Boston, of an examination of candidates 
to teach in Boston, to be held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, Aug. 25, 26, and 
27th, at the Girls’ High School, West Newton 
St., at 830a.m. Send to Mr. Bates for cir- 
cular. 


Ovuk readers wil! please notice the change of 
office of Joseph Zentmayer of Philadelphia, 
Penn., the famous optician and manufacturer 
of microscopes and microscopic apparatus. 
Hie present office is 201 South 11th St., Phila. 
delphia. In his new store will be found every- 
thing the microscopist needs. His fame as a 
manufacturer is world-wide. His prices range 
from $25 to $2000. Send for his new catalogue. 


WE desire to call attention to the new “ad.” 
of Johnson’s General Cyclopedia, found on 
page 117. Those who for any reason may not 
desire to purchase the “ Universal,” or any 
other of the larger works, can here obtain a 
very valuable compendium of useful informa. 
tion, and at a low price. 


WokcESTER, March 4, 1885. 
CrysTaAL Buack Boarps. —I have thor- 
oughly tested the Patent Crystal Blackboard, 
and am ready to advise its use in all cases 
where the most uniform and durable surface is 
desired. It is, without doubt, ‘‘ the best.” 
A. J. KimBa., Prof. of Physics, 
Worcester Free Institute. 


Address all orders to J. L. Hammett, Mar- 
ufacturer, 24 Cornhill, Boston. eow 


Tue subscribers have formed a Copart- 
nership, under the name of Ticknor & Com- 
pany, for the pursose of continuing the busi- 
pess of Publishing and Book-selling, heretofore 
carried on by James R. Osgood & Co. 

Bensamin H. TICKNOB. 


Tuomas B, TIcKNOR. 
GroreGE F. GopFREY. 


InmPorTANT.—Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Bag by stopping at 
the Grand Unien Hotel, opposite said depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore 1 Road, 
via Weehawken Ferry, hey | the 42d street Horse 
Cars at Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 
10 minutes for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upwards day. 
European Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, 6, Lunch 
and Wine Rooms enpgpee with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strict 
first-class hotel in the city. Guests’ baggage delivered 
to and from Grand Central Depot, free. 


— We are not entitled to ask the Lord to do 
work which he has given us to do ourselver, 
Deliver us from the evil of laziness and selfish: 
nesé, is the petition which fits the case. 


Apvice To Morsers. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, an the 
little cherub awakes as “ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. s bottle. 


170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ORVILLE BREWER, .. Manager. 


Rranches : 

N. Y. City 158 E. 55th St : Mr. J. A. Greene, Maanger. 

Allentown, Penn.: Dr. A. R. Horne, Manager. 

Nasbville, Tenn.: Prof, J.C. Shirley, Manager. 

Weston, Oregon : Prest. George Owen, Manager. 

We now bave 500 VACANCIES, and will recom- 
mend any good teacher to a position in any grade imme- 
diately on receipt of application. Weare establishing 
new branches. and our facilities are rapidly increasing. 

Registration fee, $2. Two Dollars will cover Regss- 
tration in all five of our Agencies. 

We need teachers, and would like yonr application on 
our files. In tending application please state experi- 
ence, positions wanted, branches taught, reference, age, 
etc., and send coples of testimonials. Now is the time 
to apply. Ten dollars will be paid to any teacher who 
first informs us of a vacancy which we succed in filling. 


Send Postal Card for Application-Form and Circulars. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS ACENCY; 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
Aids teachers to secure desirable positions in the South 
, West. Enclose stamp for teachers’ application 
orm. 


we ue DODGE OF FREE REGISTRATION (which 

would callin allthe tramps).”” See Mr. Orcutt’s 
x 

ool Officers, by the patronage given us, 4 

to understand that oad Teachers ay most ates t 
where they are invited freely, and there is no motive 
for receiving any others. Tramps will be most likely 
to be taken where they pay two dollars apiece for reg- 
istration, and their names are needed to swell the lists 
which better teachers will not pay to enter. 

Geed Teachers who want to secure tions will 
register in an Agency which lives by providing positions. 
Others who want to be relieved of two dollars, will sup- 
port those who grow rich on tue advance fee “ dodge.” 

Geed Teachers Kegistered Free, and se- 
lected for School Officers with care, and solely on the 
ground of their fitness, without charge to employers. 

RB. E. AVERY, American School Bureau, 
2 West 14th Street, New York. 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
Inflamm atien, 
Meals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
Aquick Belief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM 
has gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing al) 
R other preparations. A 

particle is applied to each 
nostril; no pain;“Agreeable to use, Price 50c, by mail 
or at dru; ts. Send for circular. : 
Y BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Health and Happiness. 
DO As OTHERS 

DONE. 


were, after 1 had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney: Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
‘ Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy Lhave 
ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 

Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, Monkten, vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 


after I ed to die. 
™ Henry ‘Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, bette) me when I wasso 
0. Talimage, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Have you Kidney Disease? 
“Kidney- fy made me sound in liver and kidneys 


after years unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam’l Hodges, Williamstown, a. 


Are you Constipated ? 
“Nelson Fairchild, Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
Dr. RV K. ; South Hero, Vt. 


Rheumatism racked? 
ori Malcolm, West Bath, Maine. 


Ladies, are you sufferin. 


~ - red me 0 uliar troubles of 
se wanding. Many friends tse and 
it.” Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 


If you would Banish Disease 
1 ye gain Health, Take 


[DNEY-WORTE 


The BLOOD CLEANSER. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
EST TEACHERS, rountan, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 


School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
Pror, L. B. Lanpis,—Dear Sir: By becoming a 
member of the Pennsylvania Educational Bureaa, | 
secured in a short time a very peeoseae position in this 
institution. Promptness and business-like management 
characterize the Bureau, and I am prepared to give it 
my hearty and conscientious recommendation 
Yours most res fully, JUHN ee, 
Prof. of Nataral Sciences, tral Univ. Pella, 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
LANDIS, Manager, 
620 631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to ents. Call on or address 

RS. M. J. YOUNG- FULTON, 


American and 
240 us (1) 


Teacher 
Union Square, New York. 


WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salar ag fal 
ers who er es, more 
situations, a c of location, climate, ‘or aatk, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS8., Kansas City, Mo. 


STILL WANTED, 
2000 


Teachers to register with us to fill desirable positions in 
all parts of the United States. For application-form 
and particulars apply at once to 


DARTMOUTH BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
529d Hanover, N. H. 


WE HAVE CALLS FOR 


A number of thoroughly qualified and experienced 
teachers, The inex enced or incapable will save 
valuable time by making application to such Bureaus 
as want from to 5000 teachers at once. We shall be 
satisfied if wecan get eno good applicants to fill 
vacancies. We believe that a Teachers’ can be 
honestly conducted and be successful, an the favors 
which we have received in the past warrant balms aj 
that such frankness and honesty are appr 
both schools and teachers. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
110 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
Estas 1880. 


LISHED IN 5 
Roms, Ga., MAROM 10, 1885. 
re two years I have had occasion to 
seek teach rough the Southern School A ae 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8, 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to corres; 
him. L. R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wishing afford to over- 
look this Agency. 5. » Proprietor, 
513 eow 238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


During the 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


ESTABLISAED 1880, 


The Central Educational Buredd. 


1613 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. | POSITIONS. 
. SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 


D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. 0. 5. FELL, Sec’y. 


The astern Educational Buredd, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach 
ers, Address ; 

M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 
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The Union Teachers’ Agency. 
1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 


2, Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 


blank and sent on request. 
sent on requ 
‘address A. LOVELL & co., 
16 Astor Place, New YORE. 
N.B. -We have now on our books a large samber of 


“ calls for teachers ” at good salaries. 


| 
| 
| 


JOURNAL OF ED | i 
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4 
R TAp CURES in 
ZHAVFEVER 
— Wilmington, Det. 
— = x 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
— | \ 
| 
Prin | 
For particulars, address | OY | 
| 
| 
| u Bilious? 
other remedy have Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 
| ith Piles? 
— Got Cashier M.! Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 
Are you 
| 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXII.—No. 6. 


Ayes, 15 — Nays, O! 


In 1880 Appletons’ Fifth Reader was ry the Ch Board of Education. Subsequently, the 
remaining volumes of the series were added to the and have since been in constant use with other authors. 


At the regular meeting of the Board, June 1, 1885, 


Appleton’s Series of Readers 


(INCLUDING THE NEW INTRODUCTORY FOURTH) 
was Unanimously Adopted as the Exclusive Text-Books 
of Reading in all the Public Schools of the 
CITY OF CHICAGO. 


This is one of the many indications of the popularity of Appleton’s Readers among the most progressive 
schools of the country. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK OCO., HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 


SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO ae $ .25 
SEYMOUK’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KEEPING.. .65 


NEW HOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS,. .50 
NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK. Rolfe Shakespear 
NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


WALL'S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY....... 
HOLTZ’8 FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 

I. SCHOOL EDITION, in fo volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in , 40 cents in 


<r Catalogues sent on application. 491 zz 
_ THE FRIENDLY EDITION, int 
Batt! es American Revolution. elegant library style, sold only 
HISTORICAL AND MILITARY CRITICISM, WITH TO- cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. 


POGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIO 
LL-D., Col. U. 8. A. For new illustrated circular, address 


PUBLISH 


By Hewry B. CARRINGTON, M.A., 


712 , Svo, cloth. ............... Price, $6.00, A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 

od student of history. 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
A. 8. BABNES & CO., Publisher«. 

| JOHNSON’'S GENERAL CYCLOPADIA 


THE BEST, LATEST, AND CHEAPEST. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
wor esp A. pted Fam y; chooi, an 
Office, Far superior to any work of the kind ever is- 
Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN eign countries ; interest and statistical tables ; colored 
it has 26 Associate and 7 Assistant 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 
Subscription Ag ARL SUMOENHOF, from in 
all parte of the world. © names 0 © writers are 

144 Tremont St., Boston. |. pended to their articles, a feature peculiar to our 


works alone. Itis later than any Cyclopedia published. 
Territory is fast being allotted. Canvassers are makin 


MACMILLAN & 00.'S 

Biuxley’s Lessons in Elem.Physiclegy, 
Geikic’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevén’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
Stewart's Lessons in Blem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessens in Astronomy, 1.35 

Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “newton: 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-8CHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. 387 tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN a 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books ef Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Praug’s Natura! History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 

Praug’s Natl. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary Sees 

Prang’s Trades and Occu aman Splendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Coler Chart. For teach Color in 
Primary Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 

Prang’s Drawing Medels, 
Manuf’s of Prang’s School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
<a For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


Stone’s History of England. 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfleld, Mass, 
FULLY ILLUSTRATND WITH MAPS, d&c. 

This work is prepared with great care, in the light of 
a long experience as a teacher of the subject, and will 
be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the 
country, written in a style tointerest the pup 1 in the 
main historical events without wearying him with a 
mass of unimportant facts and figures. 

It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 


Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Eastor; Malden, 
Attleboro, and Leominster .; Portldod, Me.; 
Meriden, Conn.; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta- 
via, N. Y.; Denver, Col. ; Minneapolis, Minn, ; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and Fra- 
mingbam State Normal Schools, etc., etc. 
ucators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 50c. 
Correspondence is invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO,, Pablishers, 
23 Hawley St., Boston. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 628 Chestnut St’ | FAIBOMILD, 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
- 
WARREN'S New Geographies. TRACHERS WANTED 
GREENE $ New Grammars. | 16 Bromfield 8t. - 
POWELL’S Language Series. | Routledge’s Historical Course 
WAGAR’S Mathematics. IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


16 Astor Place, By Mrs. W. Prerson. 
Child's History. 

NEW With Maps many Illustrations, pages 
ROYSE’S American Literature)» YORE. cash. Quarto, boards, each $1.00. 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 353 Wa! q UNITED STATES, ENG LAND, 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. ENLARGED EDITION, “WRANOR? 


PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


School Room Wall Maps 


and will find this 
y of examination. Specimen pages furnis on 
application. 


“These four books of history are written ina style 
that will make their use for general and supplement- 
ary reading not only interesting, but instructive to the 
foun. The broad pages, printed in large type, and 


on historical subjects, in the 
of Education. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
505e0w 9 Lafayettle Pace, New York. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway. 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
ndersen’s stories and Hist’! a 
Leighton’s Mistery of Rome; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons iu En- 
lish and Higher Lessons in En lish ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and giene 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H SMITH. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 


'— New Eng- 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
416 15 Bremf@eld St., Bester. 


. 2% Franklin 8t., Boston. 


25 Volum es in one constitute the 
TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 
e By H. B. Brown, G.D. et ai. 
RELIABLE! STANDARD! 
CONTENTS: The Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov't, School Law, Co f 

Rhetoric, Parliamentary Usages, ng. anage History, 


test questions. Models for parsing, for analysis, for solutions in mental Lette 
etc ,a Index referring to every subject in the book, and a of d 
facts, 


One large octave vol., 5323 pp., clear type and excellent print. 


The teacher who is preparing for examination, or who is accom 
in a short time than in any other way. Text.books on each this book 
costs only $3. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each swhject is omitted. ‘ 

Indorsed by the Educational Press of the Union, and hundreds of Educators. 

an Encyclopedia of text-book knowledge fred b practical 
n I exam © work and gave it a hearty recommendation, Further examination has 

added to my high opinion of its value. I know of no sing! taining ¥ portan nabl ay 
mation the teacher.”—N. A. Luog, State Supt. Pub 

A very large and continuous sale shows that this book isa necessity to teachers. 


6224 mu T. 8. DENISON, Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO, ILL, 


New 70-page Catalogue of Taz NATIONAL 

ScHOOL oF ELOCUTION AND OBATORY, 1416 

and 1418 Chestout St., Philadelphia, sent on 

application to Dr. Epwarp Brooxs, A.M., 
FREE. 


President. Instituted 1878, Chartered 1875. Grants Diplomas 
and confers Degrees. Large corps of Instructors, each a specialist. 
Fall Term begins September 28. (cow) 


he appropriate !!!ustrations, make these books the best oO 
Language 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.85 
4g Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 


The E vo. ° 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.235 
Putnam’s World’s Enlar 4.5 


50 
Godwin’s Oyolo. of B hy, (newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s for Home and Schoo 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 
Le. 28 English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Olassical Dict 


Bascom’s Mental Science English Literature 
hadbourne’s Na .50 
Le Duo’s Learning to Draw. ins. 2.00 


Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. -75 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Bev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
18 Hawley St., Boston 


Schools of Boston, Springfield, Taunton, Gloucester, |. 


Music Books of the First Class, 
For Choruses or Quartet Choirs. 


Ditson & Co. are fortunate in having THREE 
first-class books at once to present to the notice 
of choirs and their leaders. All are equally 
good; they vary as the tastes of their compilers 
vary. Please examine and choose! 


$1 sent will bring to you, by return mail, a copy of 
LAvus Dxo, or SANTOBAL, or VOX LAupis, 


0 By ARTHUR HENSHAW. 22tlarge 
LAUS DE » octavo pages. 36 distinguished 
composers contribute about 60 Anthems for all occa- 
sions. Good Solos, Duets, and Choruses. Good sup- 
ply of Christmas and Easter music. $1, or $9 per doz, 


Ry PALMER & Trow- 
THE SANTORAL, 
Anthems, 15 ponses, and 3 Chauts. Church-like and 
impressive music. About one-third of the music by the 


compilers. $1,or $9 per dozen. 


By ERNEST LEsLix. 2% 
VOX LAUDIS. ine 


successful modern composers. Music in excellent taste 
throughout. $1, or $9 per doz. 


Any book mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO. (branch house of 
O. Ditson & Co,) for grand illustrated Catalogue of al! 
Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trimmings. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 “Murray St., New Veork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c 


Porter & COATES, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 &16 PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
Astor Place, BUCKWALTER’S SPELLERS. 


RAUB’S ARITHMETIOS. 
NEW YORK. BROWNS ALGEBRAS. 


SHARPLESS’ GROMETRY & TRIGONOM., 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
32 DUNGLISON’S PHYSIOLOGY, 


. COATES’ POPULAR SPEAKERS. 
Hawley St., BLAIR’S RHETORIO, 
BOSTON THOMPSON'S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
REELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


DICKENS’ CHILD’S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
109 BONNYOASTLE’S MENSURATION. 
GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
Wabash Ave., ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS, 


( New Edition.) 
CHICAGO. BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 


5 | Brooks’s Philosophy of Ari metic. 


804 
Hanuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


OUR NEW and COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


INCLUDES 


TEXT - BOOKS 


For Colleges, Scientific Schools, and Theo- 
legical Seminaries. 


PRACTICAL WORKS 
For Engineers, Architects, Mechanics, Etc. 
With a List of Our Editions of 
JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS, 
And Other Miscellaneous Publications. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 


*,* The above will be sent mail to one 


Improved Geographical 


527 eow tf 


and Historical: Charts. 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS IN EACH SET. 
COVER THE WHOLE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY and UV. S. HISTORY. 


Unequaled iu preparing Teachers quickly for examination in above branches, 
Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents. 
FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 25 and 27 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Hon. E. E. Warrz,— 


Lessons in Number.” 


the best features of the wor 


Very respectfully, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS’ OFFICE, 


City Hatt, 
Mass., April 23, 1885. 


Dear Sir:—I am late in acknowledging the receipt of your “ Ora! 
In addition to being very busy, I have taken the time to 
go through the work very carefully, and I am free to say that it is the most 
thorough and the best manual of the kind I have examined. It is philosophical, 
and seems to cover the whole ground of elementary work in numbers. One of 
that it seems to have been made with the nature 
and needs of the child-mind in view all through. It is a good long step in advance, 
aud one which I think teachers will appreciate. 


A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


WHITE'S 
Copy for examination wthi 


ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, FOR TEACHERS: Single Sample 
a view to first introduction, by mail, castes, 60 cts. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Kd. Series sent on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 
C.F, STEARNS Agent, 8 Haw Cincinnati and New York 
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